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A woman tells of making her pile in the Alaskan gold rush. 
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i ® Fighting Mon 





“4 } HE VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN hails 


in thanks and triumph the magnificent work accomplished by the libra- 
rians of the United States. 

Three million books have been collected but with our hugely in- 
creased Army and Navy and many libraries lost on submarined merchant 
ships, ten million books are needed in 1942. 

Please do not cease to accept and encourage gifts everywhere. Keep 
up publicity and enthusiasm. Have a March meeting of all agencies in 
your town willing to cooperate for increased interest and power. 

Our profession’s greatest present opportunity is to lead mightily 
in the cause of books for fighting men. 

ALTHEA H. WARREN, Director 


Victory Book Cam paign 


February 24, 1942 























For Childhood’s Inner Fortress 


HELEN L. BUTLER 


Dr. Butler’s library experience has been largely in school and children’s 
work. Her article was prepared at the request of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 


WEPT into the vortex of readjustments 

and re-evaluations swirling out of 
Pearl Harbor are America’s children. 
Press, radio, family conversation, and 
school discussion, as well as the sight of 
uniformed men on the street and the hum 
of planes in the air, bring them daily evi- 
dence that the stable world they knew is 
in confusion. To some of them the new 
experience has brought or will bring a 
shift in environment. To others, the 
nerve-wracking blackout and wail of the 
air raid siren. To others—supreme trag- 
edy—loss of father or brother. These are 
part of the price democracy must pay, and 
the payment cannot be withheld. 

But there is another payment that will 
be exacted from America’s children more 
terrible in effect, more destructive of body 
and spirit, unless childhood’s guardians 
are prepared to forestall it. This is the 
long-term payment we saw the children 
of Europe render after the first World 
War in misshapen bodies, in forlorn, be- 
wildered souls, in twisted ideologies. 
Their generation in both hemispheres is 
only today making the final instalment of 
the payment in “blood, sweat, and tears.” 

Even the most primitive society recog- 
nizes childhood’s natural right to protec- 
tion and shelter until strength of body 
and maturity of mind have prepared the 


individual to stand alone. Modern so- 
ciety recognizes as well the perils to its 
own future when near-mortal hurts are 
sustained by those who are counted on to 
carry on its work. Plainly, if democracy is 
to survive the present conflict, not only 
the enemy who strikes without warning 
at our gates but the equally treacherous 
enemy who thrusts at our hearths must be 
circumvented. 

To this end it is imperative that the 
fears, the confused values, the distortions, 
and the hidden hungers which war en- 
genders be warded off. The sturdy, 
healthy bodies to which childhood is en- 
titled and the clear-thinking, self-reliant 
minds which are the very foundation of 
the democratic tradition must be safe- 
guarded. In a word, the feeling of se- 
curity which is childhood’s strongest inner 
fortress must never be shaken. 

Security, we know, depends upon two 
conditions: a sense of emotional well-being 
and a state of physical well-being. Con- 
fidence in one’s self and one’s associates, 
loyalty to an ideal, faith that good must 
ultimately prevail, give an individual 
moral courage. Good health gives him 
not only the actual strength for but a 
feeling of being equal to the tasks imposed. 
Together, they make him ready to face life 
steadfastly without the fears that demoral- 
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ize and the cynicism that warps. ‘These 
basic needs are fed most abundantly by 
situations in which the individual par- 
ticipates directly and successfully. But 
since the occasions for participation are too 
limited to satisfy his emotional drives as 
fully as he craves, he may turn to the ex- 
periences of others and transfer their 
experiences to himself. 

With all our wealth and wisdom, we 
cannot prevent our children’s participa- 
tion in the nation’s crisis—external cir- 
cumstances immediate and too 
pressing. But we can in many instances 
so select and direct their activities that 
the result is beneficial rather than harm- 
ful. Where this is not wholly possible, 
we can counteract the stresses by in- 
creased vicarious contacts with America’s 
warm humanity and her cultural store. 
And at all times we can keep their per- 
spective true, their vision undisturbed, and 
their spirits undaunted by holding before 
them the concept of the normal good life 
which is the American way and their 
heritage. 


are too 


Books ARE WEAPONS 


On the children’s battlefront, books are 
weapons. For books will help young 
America to take part in the nation’s de- 
fense understandingly, directly, and safely. 
Through books, adult America can hedge 
her children round with the protections 
that contribute to their physical welfare 
and their emotional stability. With books, 
young and old can recapture the amenities 
of peace and hold fast to the normalities 
of other, happier times. 

So there must be books in our children’s 
libraries which explain the issues that have 
divided the world into two camps, honest 
books which tell simply and vividly of 
mankind’s long struggles to free the indi- 
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vidual from oppression by force, opportun- 
ism, and privilege. Children who read 
C. S. Williams’ Our Freedoms series, or 
similar good accounts, will realize that 
democracy is not merely a political frame- 
work but an ideal which exalts the worth 
of the individual, which demands that men 
rule themselves first and their fellows sec- 
ond, which tolerates racial, cultural, and 
political minorities, and postulates that the 
good things of earth belong to all rather 
than to the few. 

From other books they will learn some- 
thing of those countries which are the 
present seat of the war—Africa, Malaya, 
the Philippines, China—all so 
strikingly different in externals from our 
own and all so dramatically alike in de- 
termination to hurl back the intruder. 
Reading Ho-Ming and Young Fu, House 
of Exile, the Nordhoff and Hall tales, 
Lee’s In the Land of Rubber, Stuart's 
Piang, and consulting Thomson’s Our Pa- 


Russia, 


cific Relations, they may come also to that 
knowledge of and sympathy with the cul- 
tures and traditions of these races which 
is the basis of friendship and international 
goodwill. 


CHANGES IN NATION’s ECONOMY 


Meanwhile, in many classrooms formal 
study is under way of the changes war 
produces in the nation’s economy, especially 
as this affects children themselves: fluctua- 
tion in food prices, conservation of re- 
sources, diversion of materials to defense, 
population upheavals, and changes in fam- 
ily life. Appropriate issues of publications 
like Building America and the Headline 
Books do much to explain the shift in 
emphasis from the country’s usual program 
and to picture a nation enduring sacrifice 
because of the goals set. 

To identify the scores of new words, 
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objects, and ideas which are being added 
to children’s consciousness, other books 
must be added. Sometimes these answer 
school private 
urges. “What is a bomb made of?” 
“How can a plane follow its course out 
of sight of land and without its radio?” 
“Why doesn’t a battleship sink?” “How 
can you tell a soldier’s rank and division?” 
Timely volumes like Paul Brown’s In- 
signia of the Services and Colonel Ewert’s 
The United States Army answer many of 
these. 

The progress of the war is of consuming 
interest. Daily clippings posted on bul- 
letin boards and the New York Times 
weekly summary of international events, 
catch the eyes of the older group; but big 
and little follow the shifting colored pins 
or the symbolic ships, planes, and tanks 
which dot the large world map nearby. 

As the fortunes of war fluctuate, books 
will remind our children of other grim 
periods in history from which mankind 
emerged triumphantly. Lest they become 
too complacent, on the other hand, other 
books may reveal to them the weaknesses 
in our democratic structure which they, 
the coming generation, must repair, with 
the suggestion that the self-knowledge 
and self-exertion which remedies national 
problems may also solve personal difficul- 
ties. And, finally, only books will make 
them ready for the ultimate victory, by 
revealing the political, economic, and psy- 
chologic factors which undermined the 
last peace and bred totalitarianism—fac- 
tors which they must eradicate from the 
new world to come. 


assignments, sometimes 


Books Orrset War EXPERIENCES 


Books, however, must not only broaden 
and interpret children’s war experience 
but offset it, particularly in their vicarious 


contacts with life. In books, obviously, 
is the storehouse of all human experiences, 
and if from that repository we select those 
which present life under normal condi- 
tions, which help children to retain a sane 
perspective, which convince them that life 
is good and worth struggling to make 
better, we can counteract much of the 
hysteria caused by newspaper reports and 
some of the terrors endured personally. 
For this we shall need friendly and warm- 
hearted books, books full of people, and 
books which embody heroic qualities in 
everyday folk: Tom Sawyer, The Iron 
Duke, The Yearling, Little Women, and 
that volume of fine short stories, Chal- 
lenge. Biographies of scientists who have 
made life more comfortable, humanitari- 
ans who made it more valuable, artists who 
found it beautiful, and explorers who 
thought it adventuresome, are more im- 
portant now than ever. And so, too, as 
never before perhaps, are accounts of men 
who freed themselves altogether from 
worldly concern and put their trust in 
God, like the gentle St. Francis and the 
courageous St. Catherine. 

Always there must be gay and mirth- 
provoking books. Children need laughter 
no less than they need food and shelter. 
There is healing and relaxation from 
tension in the chuckles which accompany 
the reading of You Can’t Pet a Possum 
and The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins, in the unexpected twists and word- 
play of Guiterman’s poems, in the robust 
humor of Penrod and the ransomed Red 
Chief. Let us make sure they have them 
all. And with them let us make sure they 
have the fairy tales, hero tales, and legends 
which give the child his first opportunity 
for coping with this strange, mad world 
by setting up for him his earliest social 
values in uncompromising black and white. 
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In a word, whatever we have found sound 
and true in clarifying his mind and 
strengthening his spirit before, we may be 
certain will be equally helpful now. 


Bopies Must Be StrRoNG 


But children’s bodies must be strong, 
too. Books are no more than stones to 
a cold, hungry, frightened child, though 
they may be the means of literally warm- 
ing, feeding, and reassuring him. For 
when children are ill-fed today in a 
land as productive as America (and we 
have the word of the Surgeon General 
that some nine million are undernour- 
ished) the fifth columnists at work are 
ignorance and negligence. In routing the 
first of these enemies, any information 
will be so much shot and powder if it 
wards off malnutrition by enlightening 
parents and children on food values and 
preparation, on balanced meals, adaptation 
to shortages in food commodities, sanita- 
tion, and safety measures. Casual in- 
spection of the stream of pamphlets pour- 
ing from the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Education, Children’s Bureau, 
and Public Health Service, shows how 
much excellent material is easily avail- 
able. Its intelligent use will help to build 
the strong healthy bodies which are the 
groundwork of personal security and un- 
shakable national morale. 

Books, not bullets, are the reinforce- 
ments for the children’s battlefront. But 
in some places the lines are thin and at 
others they break down completely. Even 
in peace times too large a portion of our 
children have a meager supply of books. 
Many in rural areas have none at all. 
Where the supply has seemed adequate be- 
fore, we may now expect that if American 
children react to war as English children 
have done reading will greatly increase 
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and there may not be books enough. Al- 
ready the demand here has taxed some 
library collections. Given additional 
reasons for remaining at home, i.e., black- 
outs, curtailment of car use, and tempo- 
rary closing of motion picture theaters, 
the calls will increase. Considerable in- 
genuity will be necessary to satisfy this 
enlarged need. Even more ingenuity must 
be exercised to extend library service to 
those congested population centers which 
now include whole armies of defense work- 
ers, whose neglected “trailer children,” 
“door-key children,” and “locked-car chil- 
dren” will be among those who transact 
the affairs of democracy a few decades 
hence. Librarians in these communities 
have a very real responsibility. Whatever 
the solution, whether it take the simple 
form of deposit collections in schools, or 
bookmobile service, or the larger effort 
toward branch library service with read- 
ing guidance for children and parents, the 
obligation must not be disregarded for 
want of imagination and initiative to 
undertake it. 


INFORMATION CENTERS 


Where libraries are information centers 
for civilian defense (and all should be) 
it goes without saying that there must be 
on hand complete instructions for civilian 
protection and performance from the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. Moreover, li- 
brarians must themselves be prepared to 
protect the lives and allay the fears of 
the children in their charge. Story hours, 
reading aloud, radio and record pro- 
grams, and games, are old and tried 
devices for entertainment. But before a 
need actually arises many other activities 
connected with first aid must be made 
ready. As a preliminary, the large dis- 

(Continued on page 195) 
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Planning for Postwar Library Building 


JOSEPH L. WHEELER 


The librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, presented this 
paper at a meeting of the Council at Midwinter under the sponsorship 
of the Postwar Planning Committee. 


_— this war is over, the likelihood 
is that the United States will suffer 
again from a period of readjustment and 
unemployment. Pessimists think this may 
be worse than the last depression; opti- 
mists believe that we may do better.’ 
But there seems some agreement that 
employment relief will be item number 
one on the Federal program. Billions will 
be spent. On January 14, 1942, President 
Roosevelt transmitted to Congress, with 
favorable comment, a 427-page report 
from the National Resources Planning 
Board, calling for a postwar public works 
construction program totaling over six 
billion dollars. Let us see that some of 
it is spent for so useful a cause as that of 
good books, the diffusion of information, 
and the encouragement of the sort of 
people, millions of them, who have enough 
gumption and ambition to read and study. 
Let us push the public library as an in- 
stitution and public library buildings and 
service into a front position for preferred 
Federal work relief grants. There is 
nothing presumptuous, arrogant, or self- 
seeking in such a purpose. The American 
public is now borrowing 450,000,000 li- 
brary books a year. Millions of dollars 


1Post-Defense Planning: Hearing before a Sub- 





annually are being expended in public li- 
brary service. ‘The library is closer and 
dearer to the people of this nation than 
some of us seem to realize. 

Librarians and library trustees need a 
grand shaking up, a refreshing draft of 
new resolution, courage, and determina- 
tion after a long spell of the doldrums. 
Libraries are suffering from a complex 
induced by the complacency, the indiffer- 
ence, and the timidity of library boards. 
Librarians can aid library progress by 
influencing the filling of vacancies in li- 
brary boards by men and women of 
courage, persistence, and the conviction 
that libraries are important in peace and 
war, in prosperity and depression. 

We must see to it that books, reading, 
study, and the priceless values which lie 
in the quiet printed page are brought to 
the fore every day in every way. For 
example, no one seems to have publicized 
the impressive rating given by Edward L. 
Thorndike who, after a lifetime of study 
of education, of social problems, and of 
community morale, has recently published 
a score card of the elements which make 
any community a desirable one in which 
to live. Naturally, he places the public 


committee on Education and Labor. .S. Senate, 2 Thorndike, Edward L. Your City. Harcourt, 
77th Cong., rst Sess., on S.1617 ... S.1833... 1939, p. 63, 194-95; Human Nature and the Social 
5.Res.178, Nov. 3-7, 1941. 165p. 1041. Order. Macmillan, 1940, p. 522. 
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schools first in a list of eleven items. But 
above all other community factors, except 
the public schools, he rates the public li- 
brary, its per capita circulation, and its 
per capita support. We could well capi- 
talize on such material in competition with 
the enthusiasts for art, public 
recreation, and even prize fighting. They 
have made big dents on the public con- 
If pub- 
lic library books have no other virtue than 
to keep people out of mischief, we might 
cite the fact that it costs $52,000,000 a 
year for public libraries,? $2,250,000,000 
a year for public school education,* and 


music, 


sciousness, and pocketbooks, too. 


3The New International 
Wagnalls, 1940, p.435. 

*U.S. Department of the Interior. 
vey of Education, 1934-36, vol. 2, p.33. 

5 Building America 4:3, November 1941. 


Yearbook, Funk & 


Biennial Sur- 
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country. 

Let us start our trustees and public 
officials planning now for a program of 
library building in order to be ready for 
construction as soon as public relief funds 
And not 


In 1937 
a questionnaire sent out by the American 


and labor are again available. 
in any timid, picayune manner. 


Library Association to librarians and li- 
brary commission workers in various states 
brought in the following figures as to 
building needs: 


New central buildings needed 156 
Additions, reconstruction, etc. 119 
New branch buildings needed 656 
Branch building additions and recon- 
struction 41 


For four states there were no returns sent 
in, except the statement that they had no 





At London, Ontario, population 80,000, this clean-cut, inviting building, opened 


October 1940, is one of the finest examples of what a modern public library should 


look like. 


Generous window space. 


Only three steps up to entrance. 


Of limestone, 


93 x 156 feet. Costs: site, $33,514; building, $214,376; stacks and lighting, $14,633; 


other furniture and equipment, $29,756; grounds, legal costs, and miscellaneous, 


$3362; total, $295,641, or 35 cents per cubic foot. 


Gordon Bridgman, architects. 


Thornton C. McBride and L. 
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The ingenious ground floor plan at London, Ontario, includes a spacious, well- 
lighted children’s room with entrance across a large sunken garden and lawn. The 
auditorium, 290 seats, is reached only from the front entrance on the main floor, thus 
bringing everyone in contact with the major services of the library. A two-level steel 
stack, in the center, has carrels along the rear window space. 


The main floor plan at London, Ontario, is a definite and successful contribu- 
tion to library architecture. 
Subject departmentalizing 
has been achieved in this 
smaller city by having only 
one major service desk at 
each end of the building, 
manned from opening to clos- 
ing time. The subsidiary 
desks have the attention of 
only one trained assistant, 
specializing in her subject. 
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cities of over twenty-five thousand. Is land, Massachusetts, in fact, where it js 
that the deadline minimum? I hope not. reported that eight new public library 
Any town of ten thousand population buildings are needed and three need to be 
deserves a first-class library building. remodeled. How cautious! Having 

It is obvious that these 1937 figures visited many public libraries in Massachu- 
have no meaning. For example, there are setts and the other New England states 
hundreds of public libraries which would and in the Atlantic and Middle Western 
benefit by a quiet Sunday night earth- states, I believe the country would be 
quake—selective, of course. If one thou- _ better off if three fourths of them suddenly 
sand assorted old library buildings could disappeared, assuming, of course, that they 
be bombed without injuring any individ- would be replaced by modern buildings, 
uals, and replaced with modern structures Every public library building over twenty 
that attract rather than repel the average years old needs drastic remodeling. What 
citizen, it would have a salutary and re- about the lighting fixtures? What about 
freshing influence on the American library the service desk? What about the rela- 
movement. tionship of the workroom to the service 

I say this with intense affection for and desk? What about the large proportion 
fond memories of my native New Eng-_ of books hidden on closed shelves? What 








London, Ontario, is the fourth recent building having a large central hall for adult 
book-and-reader traffic, with lending and return desks and public catalog. Efficient 
skylighting gives a cheery aspect to the whole interior. The large openings lead directly 
to the series of surrounding reading rooms. The screen walls, acoustic treatment, and 
air conditioning insure greater quiet than is found in the traditional building. 
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about the handicaps to substantial, con- 
venient reference work? What about the 
bothersome flight of front steps which a 
few people climb to visit the library, while 
most of the population stay away? What 
about the aspect of gloom which surrounds 
the library exterior, especially its entrance? 
A first-class face lifting of the library 
buildings of the land is long overdue. 
From now on may we avoid the plan- 
ning and erection of any library buildings 
which will look at all like those which 
were being constructed in 1890 or even 
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1920? Most libraries constructed as late 
as 1930 look sadly like those designed in 
1890. One of these reversions to anti- 
quity, with dome and every inconvenience, 
is just being completed in a Southern city, 
thanks to the failure of the trustees to see 
that the architect knew what it was all 
about. Where the library has operated 
in an antiquated building, it is hard to 
visualize its need for a bright, dynamic 
new home. 

The library should be the most attrac- 
tive building in town. Everyone should 





College and university library buildings are especially suffering from inadequate 


study before plans are accepted. Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., 
students, has a new building of great merit; its plans were carefully thought out. 


with six hundred 


The 


three wings give far more daylight than usual, yet few readers face any window. ‘The 
stacks are open and flank the reading room to encourage students to use these books. 
The shallow alcoves, fireplace, and informal chair groupings add decidedly to the in- 
terest and spirit of welcome, while supervision is effective and economical from the 
se.vice desk. This controls everything, including entrance and exit. Finally, the 
workroom is ideally related to the service desk, well lighted, and efficiently arranged. 
Architect and librarian obviously worked together. Van der Gracht & Kilham, asso- 
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ciated architects. ‘ 
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get an immense pride when he passes it, a 
pride not alone in the fact that the town 
has a library but that the library is some- 
thing that warms our hearts when we 
walk by, that it has plenty of light and 
window space, plenty of life and sparkle, 
that it is approachable and at sidewalk 
level, that attractive exhibits mark its en- 
trance, that when one walks in he can 
recognize at a glance that the plan was 
worked out with a view to giving quick 
and convenient service, that its outside 
and inside are designed with thoughtful 
originality, true graciousness, and the 
beauty that comes from simplicity. 

It is common knowledge that our Amer- 
ican library buildings are dull, stodgy, and 
uninspiring. “The English librarians feel 
the same about English library buildings. 
Their magazines have for several years 
been urging that they scrap all recent ideas 
of library design and planning and start 
with a clean slate. Let us resolve to do 
the same. It will be a real adventure, 
and will the public love it! 


GOING ABOUT A PLANNING PROJECT 


But specifically, how may one go about 
a project and a plan? First, librarian and 
staff will get their heads together and 
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make plans for a ten- or twenty-year pro- 
gram. Get out the tables® as to standard 
and average per capita support, book stock, 
and circulation, and see how the local 
situation measures up. If the central 
building was built before 1920, how about 
a complete change in aspect, such as the 
face lifting which Long Beach, Calif., re- 
achieved with P.W.A. funds? 
How about pulling it off its base if it 
still has any merit above the basement, 


cently 


and bringing it down to the sidewalk level, 
giving it a new exterior design, and tearing 
out most of the interior partitions? I am 
not suggesting that we turn any library 
space into community, cultural, or recrea- 
tional centers or debating headquarters. 
If we have learned anything in the last 
decade, it is that we have to run libraries 
and not general cultural centers for our 
towns. Our job is to get money for books 
and printed matter, personnel, and decent 
salaries, in competition with all the other 
enthusiasts for culture and so-called adult 
education. 

As to new branches, there are several 
hundred branches now in operation in 


rented or free quarters. Many of them 


6 Wheeler, Joseph L., and Githens, Alfred Morton. 
The American Public Library Building. Scribner, 
1941, chap. 4. 








A library and large auditorium, back to back, have been planned for a Southern 


city. 


in common but the heating plant and certain other services. 


The site is an entire block, the buildings facing on opposite streets, and little 


The auditorium street is 


on a much lower level than the library street, partly offsetting the greater mass of the 


auditorium. 


silhouette, wall-mass, and openings carefully studied. 


Barber & McMurry, A. M. Githens and Francis 


drawing of the building front. 
Keally, architects. 


The fronts are to be of marble, ornament avoided, but proportions of 


This is the first preliminary 
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need buildings of their own. In 1935 the 
cities of fifty thousand population and up- 
ward had 1400 branches, but only 575 of 
these had buildings of their own.” How 
many of the others deserve buildings? In 
the last twenty years we have gone crazy 
on branches; the outlying parts of our 
larger communities are getting more and 
more adept at clamoring for one more 
branch. In such cities, we would help 
our cause by challenging the construction 
of any new branches unless, when we get 
the money for building the branch or 
central building or squeeze out the money 
for opening one, we are guaranteed an 
adequate increase in total budget to take 
care of it. Branches that cannot certainly 
be assured a circulation of at least seventy- 
five thousand, perhaps ought not to be 
built at all. The library service in most 
of our large cities is spread out so pitifully 
thin that the holes show through it. Con- 
sequently, a goodly percentage of the 
people who take the time and trouble to 
go to their libraries for worth-while mate- 
rial fail to get it, and the branches become 
mere distributors of popular books of slight 
consequence. Instead of new branches, 
let us see about additions to branches now 


' Ibid., p.375. 





Recently developed materials and tech- 
niques are to be seen in only a few li- 
braries, with the result that the public 
looks upon libraries as antiquated institu- 
tions. An addition to the National 
W.C.T.U. Library at Evanston, IIl., in- 
cludes this attractive alcove in natural 
white cedar plywood, with modernistic 
tables, fluorescent light, and a general 
freshness and sparkle that would attract 
and please the readers in any library. Earl 


H. Reed, architect. 
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so busy that it is almost impossible to get 
seating space. In large, congested cities 
Wwe may soundly strive for fewer and 
larger branches, with circulations of two 
hundred thousand and up. In all cities, 
let us consider the less expensive method of 
trailer book trucks to reach small, scat- 
tered distributing points which never can 
develop substantial reference services and 
will circulate less than seventy-five thou- 
sand books a year. Attractive, very in- 
expensive buildings for ten- or fifteen-year 
tryouts in newly developing areas might 
be better than heavier, longer-time invest- 
ments. 

The need for demolition and replace- 
ment is perfectly obvious in many places. 
But it takes courage to tear down and 
rebuild present libraries, even though they 
are dark, heavy, unattractive, inconvenient, 
full of fuss and futility. 


HicH CourAGE oF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


After the librarian and his staff have 
talked over preliminary ideas, let them 
consult with some courageous and for- 
ward-looking members of the library board 
who believe that libraries are worth while. 

Just now many library trustees who 
have successfully handled finances, invest- 
ments, and property through a period of 
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At Flint, Mich., a decidedly modernistic preliminary design has been worked out 
by Ralph Rapson and Harry Weese of the Cranbrook Academy of Art. When put into 
actual working drawings the plainness, which to conservatives might seem a bit too 
bleak, may be considerably modified. Notice, however, the extensive windows above 
the bookcases and located where light will be most useful. Probable cost, $350,000 
to $400,000, whereas experience shows that $4 per capita is only reasonable for a city 


of 150,000 population. 


years, are in a state of jitters and fear as 
to what is going to happen to the United 
States. Nevertheless, the job of library 
trustees and librarians is to see that no 
other nonwar institution or agency gets 
any more public attention or any increases 
in public support until the library is get- 
ting its one dollar per capita. If it has 
not been getting its one dollar per capita, 
is it already having the equivalent of an 
appropriation cut? Our _ responsibility 
does not end with the service we give to 
the public; it includes the perennial strug- 
gle to get the funds to meet the legitimate 
demands of the great inarticulate public 
which needs books. There are many ob- 
jectives far less essential than that of 
providing printed material for the enlight- 
enment and encouragement of the high 
purposes and ambitions of the community. 

Let us remind trustees that they are 
not charged with the ultimate responsi- 
bility for apportioning or appropriating 


public funds but with seeing that their 
libraries are fairly treated. ‘That means 
at least one dollar per capita. Public 
appropriating bodies will decide whether 
or not the library is being more adequately 
treated than, shall we say, public swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, municipal danc- 
ing classes, etc. Libraries have been so 
quiescent that their interests have gone by 
the board. Let us believe that the things 
of the mind are worth fighting for. Eng- 
lish libraries are busier than ever. Three 
fourths of them have had appropriations 
increased in the face of staggering public 
debt and taxation. Let that be our en- 
couragement. So let us get busy, get our 
plans in black and white, get our trustees 
and civic leaders lined up, get the sites 
selected and purchased, get in the front 
line for priority of building funds. 

The following excerpt from a letter 
just received from Wichita, Kan., sug- 
gests the importance of early inquiry into 
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The 
The 
second controls the reference and technical rooms, while staff and students have quick 
access to the books. A fine example of awareness that the adult nonfiction stock is used 


The Flint ground floor plan shows a circulation center and a reference center. 
first controls the entrance and access to the open stacks, including all the fiction. 


equally for circulation and for reference. The magazine room adjoins the entrance, 


and diverts the readers of newspapers and popular magazines from the more purposeful 
An ingenious 


reference rooms. Note large workroom adjoining circulation desk. 





plan, certain to satisfy readers and staff. 





any legal problems which would interfere 
with securing Federal funds: 

“You might warn libraries to take the 
necessary steps to make sure they will be 
financially able to take advantage of gov- 
ernment aid. In the summer of 1941 we 
would almost certainly have been able to 
secure $30,000 of government funds 
through the Federal Works Administra- 
tion for building one wing of our addi- 
tion. What stopped us was that the city 
would have been required to contribute an 
additional $20,000 and there is no legal 
way by which the city commission can issue 
bonds for the Wichita City Library ex- 
cept by a vote of the people. Our Wichita 


Park Department took care of this some 
years ago by the passage of a law which 
permits the issuing of park bonds when- 
ever the city commission sees fit, without 
taking it to a public vote, just so they 
stay within a certain annual maximum, 
which I believe is $75,000. We hope to 
have such a law passed by our next legisla- 
ture so that we shall be in a position to 
take advantage of such opportunities as 
have been used frequently by our park de- 
partment within the past few years.” 


INTEGRATING WITH MUNICIPAL PLAN 


I need not go into detailed procedures, 
because in June 1941 the National Re- 
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sources Planning Board issued a seventy- 
two-page, double-column booklet on Long- 
Range Program of Municipal Public 
This publi- 

On page 
fifty-two there is a summary which may 
be translated as follows: 

1. Check the legal powers of the library 
board and of the necessary municipal ofh- 
cials to handle this library project. 

2. See to it that the attention of the 
mayor, city manager, or executive officers 
is called to the wishes of the library board, 
and that the appropriate individual is 
designated by the city executive to make 
the analysis of the financial resources and 


Works (price thirty cents). 
cation is of very great value. 


procedures involved in carrying out the 
library project. 

3. Have the trustees request the mayor 
to see that the library project is considered 
by and included in the program of any 
city or state planning board or committee. 

4. Acquaint the public with the needs 
and purposes so that it will be ready to 
give approval, especially if additional tax 
support or bond issue is involved. 

5. Ask that the appropriate municipal 
department heads be given instructions by 
the executive to cooperate with the library 
in preparing data, sketches, and estimates. 
I venture to add to this that arrangement 
be authorized at the earliest date to have 
some architectural or library consultant, 
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experienced in library planning, employed 
to study the arrangement of the building. 

6. An individual or agency should be 
designated by the executive to review the 
data and scrutinize the planning recom- 
mendations, the budget, and financial pro- 
vision and report to the municipal execu- 
tive. 

7. Thereupon provide for the review of 
the recommendations by the appropriate 
financial committee or whatever unit js 
responsible for apportioning funds. 

8. The municipal officials, including 
the executive, legislative, and appropriat- 
ing bodies, must then receive and study 
the program and budget and take action 
upon it. 


START THE ARCHITECT Now 


However, as the National Resources 
Planning Board summary points out, the 
necessary planning and preparation of 
specifications and drawings for a proposed 
project should be undertaken well in ad- 
vance of actual construction. In the case 
of library projects, this planning should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The plans of many libraries make it 
evident that in few cases has the local 
architect sufficiently studied the theory and 
solutions for arranging a library so that 
it may best do its work. To leave all this 








Design for a Midwestern city. The old library now occupies the central part of 


the site. 


It is proposed to remove part of it, concentrating service in the remainder 


until the left wing of new building is constructed and connected to it. Cost of this wing 


estimated at $125,000; cubage, 200,000. 


Later, the service is to be confined to this 
wing, the old building torn down, and the new building completed. 


Total cost 


estimated at $500,000; cubage, 750,000. Alfred Morton Githens and Francis Keally, 


architects. 
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Proposed Coney Island Branch, Brooklyn, in a shopping center of rapidly increasing 
density. Building designed for private owner to erect and lease to library for ten years, 





perhaps converted later into a larger store. Note recessed entrance flanked by show 
windows ; other windows all above bookcase height, for maximum book capacity around 


the walls. No basement. 


Probable cost about 30 cents per cubic foot. 


Complete ab- 


sence of decorative architecture. A. M. Githens and Francis Keally, architects. 





until even one year before construction is 
scheduled would be folly. A whole year 
of continuous study to understand the 
problems of the day’s work inside the 
building and a long series of tentative 
sketch plans, in which the staff may par- 
ticipate, are essential. This work should 
start now. 

One more step is necessary: that is the 
work which skilled and experienced library 
architects and advisers should be doing to 
help local libraries everywhere. In the 
next program every library building proj- 
ect should have the attention of some 
architect who has taken the time and 
trouble to study the library problem and 
can translate his ideas into drawings. 
Otherwise, we shall see, as in the past, 
millions of dollars squandered in buildings 
that are neither attractive nor convenient. 
We as librarians have left altogether too 
much to chance, have been too timid, and 
have been discouraged by our own officials 
from insisting, fighting for what our mil- 





lions of American book users need and 
should have. Our obligation to the pub- 
lic is now greater than ever, and after the 
war public book use will almost certainly 
take a rapid upward curve. 


A.L.A. Councit Apopts RESOLUTION 


At the midwinter meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Association, 
the following was passed: 


WHeEREAS, The American people are bor- 
rowing 450,000,000 public library books a 
year, involving an annual investment of 
$52,000,000 in library operating costs, to 
service an increasing number of books more 
intensively to an increasing number of peo- 
ple, especially in postwar periods and periods 
of unemployment, and 

Whereas, There are a great number of 
towns and cities without modern, effectively 
planned buildings for their central libraries 
and branches, while several thousand exist- 
ing public and college library buildings are 
antiquated and badly in need of replacement, 
additions, and thoroughgoing remodeling and 
re-equipment. Be it therefore, 
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Coney Island Branch preliminary plan, 50 x 91 feet. 

















22,000 volumes. Note simi- 


larity to an open loft-building in the minimum of fixed piers or partitions, permitting 


conversion of interior to other uses without disturbing the structure. 
plan and general character of a modern self-service store. 


creased by mezzanine at rear. 


It may be omitted. 


Compare with 
Usable space greatly in- 
In any case, main floor space seems 


too valuable for story hour, toilets, or shipping room. 





Resolved, By the Council of the American 
Library Association in session at Chicago, 
December 28-31, 1941, that city, state, and 
Federal officers responsible for postwar em- 
ployment and public works construction pro- 
grams be urgently requested to place public 
and college libraries on the preferred list of 
building projects, and to see to it that the 
quiet, unheralded, but widespread use of 
books and information for the enlightenment 
and betterment of the population is ade- 
quately provided for by well-planned, attrac- 
tive modern housing. 


It will also facilitate action if the li- 


brarian defines his own problem as soon 
and as specifically as possible. With that 
thought the following questionnaire is in- 
cluded for a self-appraisal. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON LIBRARY BUILDING 
NEEDS 


In smaller communities where the librar- 
ian may be inexperienced in building matters 
he will wish to call upon the library board 
or some member of it, or some experienced 
builder, or the state library commission, for 
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help in making up the returns to this ques- 

tionnaire.® 

1. Does your public library have a building 
of its own? 

2. How old is your present library build- 
ing? 

3. How many books does it house now? 

vols. 

4. Has it reached its book capacity? 

5. How large do you estimate your book 
stock should actually be? 

6. On what population basis do you figure 

this estimate? 

. What is annual circulation? 

. Of this ———— v. are adult; ——— v. 

children’s. 

9. How many borrowers registered at this 
building in last three years? 

10. Do you feel that the present building is 
adequate, attractive, well-planned enough 
to meet the requirements of a modern 
public library for your city or town? 





om 





11. Do you need a new library building? 





12. If not, should the present building be 
enlarged? 

13. By an addition of what size? 

14. Could this additional space be logically 
connected to the old without alterations 
in the old building so extensive that it 
would be cheaper to build one effectively 
planned, whole new building? 

15. Should its exterior design and entrance 
be remodeled to modernize it? 

16. Should its interior be remodeled, simpli- 
fied by removing partitions, and re- 
planned? ———— 

17. Should it be re-equipped with modern 
service desk or what other equipment? 





18. Should the present lighting equipment 
(installed what year? ———) be re- 
placed by modern adequately distributed 
and diffused lighting? 


19. Have you and your assistants thought 





*The American Public Library Building contains a 
critical analysis of library planning, capacities, and 
costs. Chapters 4 and 5 of that give figures 
from which to calculate the book stock, readers, circu- 
lation, area, and rough cost of a new building, either 
central or branch. The trade edition of this book is 
now exhausted, but a direct-mail edition, without 
discount, is available at $4.09, postpaid, by ordering 
direct from Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
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out any details as to meeting these needs? 


20. Prepared any memoranda or pencil dia- 
grams? 

21. Anticipating a national postwar unem- 
ployment-relief building program, do you 
think your trustees would take a favor- 
able attitude and an active part in pre- 
paring plans and seeing that the modern 
housing requirements of your library 
were adequately met? Explain 
status or probability. 











22. Do you own the necessary ground on 
which a new building or addition, prop- 
erly laid out and planned, could be built? 


23. Is it in the best possible location? 
24. What land would need to be purchased; 
its approximate size and cost? 





25. Have you read library books or articles 
discussing the proper location, arrange- 
ment, and equipment of a modern library 
building? ——— 

26. What book capacity do you need? 


27. What seating capacity do you need? 
Adult ———-; juvenile 

28. What was your book circulation for last 
fiscal year? 

What is your estimate of cost® for 

29. New ground for what purpose $——— 

30. New building, ground area ft. x 

ft. x ft. high = cubic 
ft. @ ¢ acu. ft. = $——— 

31. Additional building ft. x ft. x 

ft. high = ——— cubic ft. @ ¢ 
acu. ft. = 

32. Remodeling present building to correlate 
with new addition. (Carefully esti- 
mate cubic area of portion involved @ 
$1.50 per cu. ft.) $———— 

33. Remodeling present building to simplify 
and modernize its plan for effective serv- 
ice (on same basis as above) $————— 

34. Replace service desk $————— 

35. Replace electric light equipment 


Biren: 


® Please note that estimates at this time will per- 
force be only tentative, approximate, and subject to 
considerable revision. 
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The Library Board and Library 
Administration 


ERRETT WEIR McDIARMID 


Dr. McDiarmid, associate at the University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, read this paper at a meeting of the Trustees Division at the 
Midwinter Conference in Chicago. 


HE present is a very appropriate 

time to look at library administration. 
It is a time when we should be sure that 
our organization, finances, and personnel 
are in tiptop shape. This is one of the 
first things that any library can do, and 
the place to start is at the top. I wish to 
review briefly the place of the board in 
the management of the library and suggest 
certain steps which I believe will help to 
insure more complete fulfillment of the 
library’s purposes. My suggestions are 
based upon information from some two 
hundred libraries in cities of thirty thou- 
sand population and over, supplemented by 
visits to forty-two additional libraries. 

In far too many instances the board sys- 
tem has not functioned as it should. 
While library boards on the whole have 
not interfered in library management, they 
have been concerned with too many ad- 
ministrative details. ‘This condition has 
interfered with the board’s true function. 
Let me be more specific. 

Library boards concern themselves with 
too many personnel matters. ‘There is lit- 
tle justification, legal necessity excepted, 
for board action on any personnel matters 


except broad policies. To expect an ad- 


ministrator to manage an organization 
without full control over personnel is folly. 
No executive can be held responsible for 
success or failure unless he can choose and 
place his staff as he sees best. One can and 
should expect an executive to act according 
to policies and principles which have been 
set up. With the executive’s advice a fair 
and efficient procedure should be estab- 
lished, and this is an important concern of 
the board. But under these procedures 
final authority should rest with the li- 
brarian and there should not be any ques- 
tion of the board’s approval. Indeed, 
there should be no opportunity for the 
board to disapprove. For example, a fair 
promotion scheme should be established. 
But the librarian should be the one to say 
who qualifies best for any advancement. 
Where this relation cannot exist the need 
is for a new executive and not for board 
management. The board should concern 
itself with personnel policies and principles 
and leave all details of execution to the 
librarian and his staff. Where the board 
under law must act on such matters as 
appointment and promotion it should do 
so by blanket resolution. 


Second, many boards concern themselves 
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with too many financial details. The 
board should see that a sound financial sys- 
tem is adopted and employed. It should 
study the library’s needs, decide upon what 
financial policies are to be adopted, and 
then take an active part in obtaining the 
necessary funds. It should require peri- 
odic reports of the librarian to see that 
the program is being carried out. But it 
should leave details to the librarian, hold- 
ing him responsible for financial manage- 
ment and expecting him to come to the 
board for action when an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance has arisen. ‘This conception of 
the board’s place in financial management 
presupposes a sound financial system and 
a willingness on the part of the board to 
delegate to the librarian many details 
which are now being acted upon by the 
board. But again the result should be 
more efficient administration and more 
profitable use of the talents of the board. 


CONSIDERING INDIVIDUAL PURCHASES 


Third, there is little justification for 
regularly considering individual purchases 
except when the librarian needs advice. 
The board should not expect to review 
book purchases, purchases of supplies, 
equipment, and similar matters. To do 
this seems to be taking over certain of the 
librarian’s functions. 

Fourth, board meetings in many in- 
stances take too much time on the part of 
both librarian and board. ‘Time spent on 
some matters may be the most efficient use 
that we can make of talents. Time spent 
on other matters may be a direct waste. 
But the amount of time and thought which 
many boards give to administrative details 
has interfered with the time which they 
can and should devote to other matters of 
greater importance. 

Fifth, standing committees interfere 
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with proper board functions. In the 
words of one person the use of standing 
committees “is a device to enable the board 
to do more efficiently, things which it 
should not do.” To say that standing 
committees should be abolished would be 
unrealistic. The better answer would be 
to say that each board should study the 
matters which are being handled by stand- 
ing committees. Perhaps, those matters 
are not matters which belong to the board 
as a whole. If so, is the standing com- 
mittee performing some of the duties and 
functions of the librarian and his staff? 

These are five general points which 
seem to illustrate a condition, which, al- 
though far from universal, is more preva- 
lent than it need be or should be. There 
are many examples where the board sys- 
tem has worked to the finest degree. But 
there are many other instances where the 
board system has not worked as well as it 
should or where it could work much better 
if some of the points which I have sug- 
gested were adequately discussed and de- 
cided upon. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Four general suggestions for improve- 
ment may be in order. First, we can take 
out of the by-laws and other official memo- 
randa of the board all details of adminis- 
trative procedure. Some boards do not 
have by-laws. And yet by-laws have been 
found useful and in many instances are the 
guiding documents by which board action 
is determined. Even if the by-laws are 
not used much, it seems unwise to have in 
them detailed provisions with regard to 
administrative details. 

Second, it may be well to establish 
officially and in writing a clear statement 
of policy with respect to the board’s func- 
tion. First, eliminate the details, the con- 
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sideration of details; second, determine 
very carefully the proper function of the 
board and establish that officially and in 
writing. 

But more important is the third sugges- 
tion and the one which seems to me is the 
crux of the matter. Officially and in prac- 
tice the librarian should be recognized as 
the chief executive. It is useless to have a 
sound and logical statement of the board’s 
function and the functions of the librarian 
if in actual practice this is disregarded and 
the board takes over various matters of 
detail. Happily, such practice is not wide- 
spread, but there are some instances where 
the’ situation has been relatively acute. 


ConsIpER Bic PROBLEMS 


Fourth, I would like to suggest that the 
board look at the big problems instead of 
the details. I have seen agenda and 
minutes of board meetings which are so 
full of lists of items to be purchased, 
changes in hours and schedules, and similar 
details, that there would not be time for 
any discussion of an important policy. 
The fact that the board has to consider 
these matters means that it has little or no 
time or little or no energy or enthusiasm 
left for other problems—more important 
problems. 

What are these more important prob- 
lems? While I have no final answer, I 
have several suggestions. ; 

First is community interpretation and 
public relations. Miss Bond discusses this 
more fully. It is not easy to find many 
library boards which have done an out- 
standing job in this connection. And yet 
there is a tremendous opportunity for trus- 
tees to render valiant service in interpret- 


ing the library to the community and 
1 Bond, Elizabeth. “The Library Trustee and the 


Public Relations Program.” A.L.A. Bulletin 36:105- 
o9, February 1942. 
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establishing the basis for sound public re- 
lations. 

Second, secure adequate funds. This is 
a problem which is not new to these meet- 
ings, nor have I anything new to present 
regarding it. I would like to add this 
observation—if boards would devote as 
much care and thought and time to secur- 
ing adequate funds as they now devote to 
certain financial details which should be 
left to the librarian, many financial prob- 
lems would be solved. 


STIMULATE STAFF 


Third, I am indebted to William E. 
Marcus for this suggestion—stimulate and 
inspire the library staff. I think one can 
see what will happen to a librarian who 
expects at board meetings to present de- 
tails and discuss them. ‘That librarian 
has those details and many others con- 
stantly coming over his desk every day of 
the year. Board meetings might be one 
place where librarians could be encouraged 
to lift their attention a little above the 
level of details. This cannot be done if 
the board expects and wants these details 
brought to it. It can be done if the li- 
brarian and the board work together and 
make of board relations a source of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm for broader pur- 
poses and a broader outlook on the library’s 
efforts. 


EvALUATE WorkK OF LIBRARY 


The fourth suggestion of a broad prob- 
lem to which boards might devote more 
attention is one which because of special 
interest I may overemphasize—evaluate 
and appraise the work of the library. If I 
had to suggest any one point upon which 
library boards in America have fallen 
down I believe that I would put this first. 
We have not realized the obligation of the 
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trustee to look critically at the library, at 
its service, at its organization, to decide 
what sort of a job it is trying to do, and 
how well it is doing that job. 

The simple answer would be to say 
that the board of trustees should arrange 
for a survey of the library every so often, 
and I am not sure but that even as specific 
a proposal as that would not be worth con- 
sideration. Most libraries could well have 
a survey, say every five or ten years. The 
more important point, however, is that 
the board should regard as one of its 


primary obligations the task of studying 
regularly what the library is trying to 
accomplish, how well it is accomplishing 
its objectives, and what steps it might take 
to improve its attainments. 

I can conclude this in no better way than 
by quoting from the 1941 annual report 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
“Andrew Carnegie was fond of saying, 
‘Find the proper man and having found 
him, give him a free hand.’” I can think 
of no better advice to trustees for the pres- 
ent time. 





For Childhood’s Inner Fortress 
(Continued from page 178) 


trict map with shelters, first aid, police, 
and fire stations marked, and control 
points for water, gas, and electric mains 
indicated, which the children’s librarians 
of England found helpful, is worth noting. 
The vital thing is that the librarian be 
alert to uncover functions which the li- 
brary can perform better than any other 
in the community, quick to cooperate 
where leadership is not indicated, and 
energetic in both roles. 

Though all the dislocations war brings 
cannot be averted from our children, we 
can protect them from the dangers to 
mind and body which destroy security and 
threaten adjustment if we are wise and 


With 
books to supplement and explain, to sug- 
gest and reassure, the future defenders of 
democracy will be aided in building up 
inner resources against the ravages of war. 
They will come to know that all the 
man power and riches of America are being 
poured out with but one end in view—that 
for them and their generation the world- 
over life may be richer, fuller, and freer 
than it has ever been for mankind before. 
And they will realize further that between 
them and danger, whether from within or 
without, there stands the _ intellectual, 
moral, and technological might of a na- 
tion, the America that promises with Kip- 
ling 

I shall know that your good is mine; 
You shall know that my strength is thine. 


prompt in the measures we take. 








In-Service Training in Large 
Public Libraries 


HAROLD W. TUCKER 


The reference assistant of the technical department of the Dayton Public 


Library has based this article on his thesis written at the University of 


Chicago Graduate Library School and has prepared it at the re- 
quest of the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship. 


URING the past several years the 
D term has been 
used rather frequently by librarians. An 
examination of the instances of use of the 
term reveal that the meanings assigned to 


eas . aa 
in-service training 


it by librarians are often widely divergent, 
and that in many cases only one or two 
aspects of in-service training are under 
consideration instead of the whole. It, 
therefore, immediately becomes apparent 
that the most important step in any dis- 
cussion of in-service training for librari- 
ans should be to clarify the meaning of the 
term. 

Since the library literature of the sub- 
ject is, with few exceptions, confused, 
may be well to turn to the basic literature 
of in-service training in public adminis- 
tration 
concept of the term. 
this literature promises to be fruitful in 
clarifying and making more exact the li- 


in order to arrive at a clearer 
For two reasons 


brary concept of in-service training. First, 
the public library is but one phase of the 
total public administration and may be 
expected to benefit from advances in the 
field as a whole. Second, although public 
administration bases its literature of 

service training on the past developments 
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in business and industry, there has been a 
great deal of serious study and develop- 
ment of in-service training in the public 
service within recent years. Because of its 
recency this in-service training in govern- 
ment provides a modern basis for the 
projection of library in-service training. 

Librarians who have written on the 
subject have not completely ignored the 
literature of training in the field of public 
administration. In at least two instances 
the components of post-entry, or in-service, 
training as designated by Mosher and 
Kingsley in their Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration’ have been employed by li- 
brarians. Good definitions of in-service 
training are given in this source and in 
two others, Employee Training in the 
Public Service and In-Service Training of 
Federal Employees.” 

But none of these definitions includes 
all the elements required for a clear state- 
ment of the meaning of in-service train- 


ing. However, when the essential parts 


1 Mosher, W. E., and Kingsley, J. 
sonnel Administration. 
er a P. 279-303. 

2 Civil Service eames of the United States and 
Canada, Committee on oyee Training in the 
Public Service. Daas . in the Public 
Service. Chicago, The Assembly, 1041, p. 2-3- 
Brooks, Earl, Jn- Service Training of Federal Em- 
ployees. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly, 1938, p. 3- 


D. Public Per- 
Rev. ed. New York, Harper, 
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of each are synthesized into a single 
statement, the resultant definition gives a 
clear concept of what in-service training 
is. The composite definition reads as 
follows: “In-service training is manage- 
ment’s process of aiding employees to gain 
effectiveness in their present and future 
work assignments by providing, planning, 
and organizing a program of systematic 
instruction and practice on the job in 
order (1) to point out to the employee the 
way to apply the body of knowledge 
gained in pre-entry education and training 
to the concrete duties of a specific job, and 
(2) to develop appropriate habits of 
thought and action, skills, and knowledge 
essential to effective performance.” 


ForMs OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


By applying this definition it becomes 
evident that there are three major forms 
of in-service training, (1) induction train- 
ing, (2) training to increase efficiency, and 
(3) training for promotion. While each 
of these three is usually identifiable they 
should by no means be considered mutu- 
ally exclusive, for overlappings may, and 
perhaps should, occur. They are ex- 
tremely useful categories, however, for 
studying in-service training. For this 
reason a more thorough discussion of each 
of them is indicated. 

Induction training (this term is roughly 
equivalent to “‘orientation” which has been 
used often in library literature) is the 
introduction of the new library worker to 
the community, to the organization of the 
library, to its objectives and personnel, and 
to the particular position for which he has 
been employed. The primary objective of 
induction training, so far as management 
is concerned, is that of introducing the 
worker to his job in the shortest time 
possible. For a number of reasons it is 
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only on this ground that management can 
accept the responsibility for induction 
training. If an extended length of time is 
required for the new assistant to become 
fully effective in the performance of his 
duties, the library is paying during that 
period for services it does not receive in 
full. If induction training can shorten the 
length of this period by substituting in- 
struction and practice in place of a fum- 
bling trial and error method a saving to 
the library results. Such an immediate 
saving more than offsets the apparent 
expense of training, and instruction in 
correct work habits eliminates the future 
possible expense for training to counteract 
inefficient work methods. All of this is in 
addition to the morale building satisfaction 
that a new employee feels when he is 
made to realize that the management is 
taking an active interest in him. 


TRAINING TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


Training to increase the efficiency of 
the employee in his present position is de- 
signed to increase the effectiveness of the 
employees, and hence of the institution. It 
may also have the purpose of helping 
employees to compensate for weaknesses 
unnoticed at the time of employment or 
of correcting faulty work habits acquired 
because of the lack of instruction in the 
proper way to do the job. To keep em- 
ployees informed of changes in procedure, 
improved techniques and methods, and new 
developments in their fields of work, are 
other important objectives of training to 
increase efficiency. These objectives indi- 
cate why management should take the re- 


sponsibility for such training. Since 


management is interested in effective and 
economical realization of the objectives of 
the institution, it is, or should be, inter- 
ested in training to increase the efficiency 
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of the employees. Both effectiveness and 


economy are promoted by helping em- 
ployees to proficiency in their present 


positions. 


‘TRAINING FOR PROMOTION 


Training for promotion is an important 
Without it 
in one form or another there is no pro- 


phase of in-service training. 


vision for filling the important administra- 
tive positions of the library. It assures a 
line of succession by equipping the younger 
members of the staff with the attributes 
and experience they will need to step into 
vacancies as they occur. By training in 
anticipation of such needs there is assur- 
ance that the policies and objectives of 
the library will not be changed frequently 
and unnecessarily by executives brought 
in from the outside, thus providing that 
the service of the institution will be con- 
tinuous. This is not to say that a library 
should always train its own staff for the 
higher positions and should never fill an 
executive position from outside the library. 
Occasional injections of new blood at the 
top are probably beneficial, but when made 
too frequently they are detrimental to the 
service and to the morale of the staff. 
The possibility is always present, of course, 
that exceptional members of the staff will 
accumulate, in the course of time, the ex- 
perience needed to equip them for posi- 
tions of higher authority and responsibility 
in the organization without special train- 


But 


could be developed into good 


ing. there are many others who 
executive 
material with a little training. In any 
case the development of the employee 
should not be left to chance and the em- 
The greater 
knowledge of his superiors should be made 
available to direct his experience into chan- 


nels that will fit the library’s future needs. 


ployee’s own ingenuity. 


Wuat In-Service TRAINING Is Nor 


The above discusses what in-service 
training is, but to arrive at a clear con- 
cept it is also important to know what it 
is not. There are several forms of train- 
ing which are related to in-service training 
but differ from it in one or more important 
respects. The distinguishing features of 
each are brought out in the following 
paragraphs. 

Apprenticeship has been defined by St. 
John® as learning in service without previ- 
ous training. By this definition apprentice- 
ship is initial training which is excluded 
by definition from in-service training. But 
apprenticeship may be used as a form of 
induction training for professional work- 
It may also be deemed to include 
understudy. 


ers. 


The training class, in the sense that it 
initial therefore 
identified with the first year of library 


gives training and is 
school, cannot be placed under the head 
If it is also utilized 
to give further instruction to regular em- 


of in-service training. 


ployees the training class becomes a means 
for giving in-service training. 

Internship has been defined as “super- 
vised, planned training which allows the 
application of full theoretical training to 
actual, varied practice,’’* a definition which 
might be applied also to in-service train- 
ing. There is further similarity in that 
internship and in-service training may, and 
often do, use the same methods for giv- 
But there is a differentia- 
tion in the fact that the person undergoing 


ing training. 


in-service training is a regular, permanent 
employee, while the intern may be serving 
his internship as a part of pre-entry train- 
ing or else is employed only for the 





2St. John, Francis R. Internship in the Library 
Profession. Chicago, A.L.A., 1938, p. 8. 
4 Thid. 
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period of the internship. Internship is 
concerned with elevating the personnel 
standards for the profession, in-service 
training, for the individual library; the 
two may arrive at the same results. 


POSTPROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Postprofessional education includes 
travel, graduate study in the library field, 
library conferences and institutes, study 
in subject fields, etc., undertaken by the 
individual on his own initiative in ac- 
cordance with his personal desires and 
interests and at his own expense, “with 
the intent of increasing one’s professional 
stature.” It differs from in-service train- 
ing in that it is not necessarily specific 
training for the present or future job and 
involves no concessions by the manage- 
ment, except perhaps in the form of leave 
without pay. Education on the worker’s 
own initiative has developed because of 
the failure of the administration to evince 
active interest in the further training of its 
employees. Management may encourage 
postprofessional education but cannot as- 
sume responsibility for it because, although 
in the long run any education may prove 
of value to the worker in his job and hence 
to the library, such education is primarily 
attuned to the interests of the individual. 
The interests of the institution are in sec- 
ond place if in the picture at all. If any 
such postprofessional education is gained 
at the expense of the library, either in 
time or money or both, then it becomes 
in-service training, for the individual is 
asked to acquire further education of a 
kind determined by the library, that will 
make him more effective in his service to 
the institution. 


With all the preceding as a background 





ants Helen F. 


’ 


“Post-Professional Education.’ 


L.A, Bulletin 34:31-36, January 1940. 
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it has been possible to determine the ex- 
tent of in-service training programs for 
professional employees in certain libraries. 
In order to keep this survey within reason- 
able bounds the decision was made to study 
only the seventeen libraries® located in 
cities of the United States with popula- 
tions of more than five hundred thousand. 
This decision was based on the assumption 
that the larger libraries are more likely 
to provide systematic solutions of person- 
nel problems. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEVICES 


For the purpose of obtaining detailed 
information from each of these libraries a 
classification of the specific devices for 
in-service training encountered in the pub- 
lic administration literature of the subject 
was made and sent to each of the libraries. 
This of 


served a dual purpose. 


classification training devices 
First, it served as 
a checklist on which the forms of in-service 
training might be indicated. Second, and 
perhaps more important, it served as a 
guide to librarians and helped them recog- 
nize in-service training in their own insti- 
tutions which might otherwise have been 
ignored or dismissed as unimportant. The 
information in the replies from the li- 
braries was combined with that already 
gleaned from their annual reports to form 
a fairly detailed and accurate picture of 
the status of in-service training in the 
seventeen largest public libraries of the 
country. For lack of space the findings 
are presented in summary only. 

As a whole, the in-service training pro- 
grams of large American public libraries 
are not highly developed. This is evident 

These are Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwau 
kee, New York (New York Public Library Circula- 
tion Department, Brooklyn, Queens orough), 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Washington, D.C. 
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from the extent of use of training devices 
shown on the table below. In other fields 
of public administration in-service train- 
ing is much more widespread. It has 
been most widely adopted for the training 
of firemen, policemen, and other groups 
for which there are no extensive pre-entry 
training facilities, but also for profession- 
ally trained persons, such as nurses, scien- 
tists, engineers, and other professional 
groups. 


TRAINING DEvICcEs USED BY THE 
SEVENTEEN LIBRARIES 























Number 
Training Devices of 
Libraries 
Induction training devices 
Printed induction materials 10 
Lectures and tours 6 
Planned job rotation 6 
Induction courses 3 
Probationary training period 3 
Position contacting whole 2 
Preliminary instruction 1 
Training devices to increase effi- 
ciency | 
Informal 
Staff meetings 
Limited 10 
General 7 
Professional literature "~ | 
Rotation and visits 10 | 
Institutes 6 
Conference method 5 
Planned reading 3 
Special studies 3 
Formal 
Intramural 
Regular courses 5 
Occasional courses 4 
Extramural 
Courses in schools 10 | 
Cooperative training - | 
Training for promotion devices 
Courses 
Intramural 3 
Extramural-schools 2 
Job experience 4 
Information files 3 
Special studies 3 | 
Three-position scheme 2 | 
Understudy 1 | 
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REASONS FOR EXPANSION AND LACK 


Several reasons may be advanced for the 
expansion of in-service training in govern- 
ment generally and for the lack of it in 
public libraries. Implicit in several of 
the reasons given below is the fact that the 
library has not shared in the general de- 
velopment because it has maintained its 
independence of the rest of municipal 
government. First, impetus has been 
given to in-service training in government 
generally from several sources, while few 
such influences have been exerted on li- 
braries. At the municipal level of govern- 
ment leagues of have 
undertaken as one of their activities the 
encouragement of in-service training of 


municipalities 


municipal employees. Perhaps an even 
greater incentive to training of both state 
and local officials has been the George- 
Deen Act which provides that Federal 
funds will be supplied on a matching basis 
through the Vocational Education Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education for training 
employees. At the Federal level the gov- 
ernment itself has caused the development 
of training. The President’s Executive 
Order of June 24, 1938, authorized the 
Federal Civil Service Commission to “es- 
tablish practical training courses for em- 
ployees in the departmental and _ field 
services of the classified civil service.” It 
should be noted that in these three in- 
stances the concern is with government 
service generally, including all the kinds 
of work and professions it embraces, and 
not with any one group or profession. 

A second reason for the lack of in- 
service training programs in libraries is 
that personnel administration in libraries 
is generally not very well organized. Only 
a few of the libraries have full-time per- 
sonnel officers, which means that over- 














IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


burdened administrators must undertake 
to supervise in-service training programs. 
Lack of personnel officers in large public 
libraries may be due to lack of funds for 
their salaries but it is also due to the fact 
that libraries have not kept pace with 
modern public developments. The possi- 
bility of obtaining aid from local govern- 
mental personnel agencies seems to have 
been largely overlooked. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF Not LARGE 


A third reason for the small amount of 
in-service training in the libraries is that 
the number of professional staff members 
in the library systems is not great, com- 
paratively speaking. The range is from 
72 in the Milwaukee Public Library to 
588 in the New York Public Library 
Circulation Department. However, the 
New York figure is unusually high, and 
Chicago, the next highest, has only 379 
professional staff members. The average 
for the seventeen libraries is 212, but 
eleven have less than 200.” For induction 
training the factor of the number of em- 
ployees added to the library each year is 
also important, since several of the devices 
are used best for training large groups 
at one time. 

A few library systems, however, have 
developed rather creditable programs of 
in-service training. Of the seventeen only 
two are consistently strong in all three 
phases of in-service training. The Brook- 
lyn Public Library ranks first in the num- 
ber of devices used ; it reports using five of 
the seven induction training devices, seven 
of the twelve devices for training to in- 
crease efficiency, and four of the seven 
promotion training devices. The Public 
Library | of the District of Columbia is 


iia ‘General and Salary Statistics—Public Libraries 
Serving more than 200,000 Population.” L.A. 


Bulletin 35:246, April 1941. 
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almost the equal of Brooklyn with fifteen 
devices; and Buffalo is third, with twelve. 
The Los Angeles Public Library reports 
using the greatest number of devices for 
training to increase efficiency, but it is one 
of the weakest in the other two sub- 
divisions. 


Ustnc Onty One DEVICE 


In contrast to these, four other libraries 
reported using only one device each. All 
the others were intermediate between these 
two extremes, and none of the libraries 
failed to report use of at least one method 
for training. 

In regard to this discussion of the ex- 
tent of in-service training in the individual 
libraries a note of caution should be 
sounded. All of this analysis has been 
done quantitatively—in terms of the num- 
ber of devices used. uualitatively it is 
conceivable that a single device in one 
library may be used in such a manner that 
it is equal to several in another—in terms 
of results produced. 

Training to increase efficiency is the sub- 
division of in-service training that has 
received the most emphasis in the seventeen 
libraries. Concern with this form of 
training is explained in part by the fact 
that there were five more devices for train- 
ing under this classification than for either 
induction or promotion training. For the 
rest, the large amount of use of devices 
in this subdivision is probably due to the 
general American administrative concern 
with efficiency. 

Training for promotion has been least 
emphasized by the seventeen libraries. 
Only nine of the libraries used one or 
more of the devices for promotion train- 
ing, while for induction training and 
training to increase efficiency one or more 
of the devices were used by twelve and 
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fifteen libraries, respectively. The lack of 
much training for promotion in large pub- 
lic libraries is explained, for the most part, 
by the common library practice of ob- 
taining competent administrators from 
outside the library after they have been 
trained by experience in other libraries. 
Because the devices used for in-service 
training must be fitted to the individual 
situation it is not possible to make recom- 
mendations as to the particular devices 
that should be used for an 
training program. ‘There are, however, 


in-service 


a few principles that can be stated as 
recommendations. 


NEED FOR TRAINING 


The first of these is that there should 
be a definite and recognizable need for 
training before any program of in-service 
training is begun. This involves obser- 
vation of the work and efficiency of em- 
ployees to determine in what respects 
training is needed. Discovering and stat- 
ing the need for training will assure that a 
training program will not be instituted as 
a cure-all and that training will not be 
undertaken simply because it is the custom 
to do so. 

Of almost equal importance is the sug- 
gestion that once the need for training is 
observed the objectives of the contemplated 


training program should be precisely 
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stated. This serves as a check on the need 
for in-service training. It also determines 
and guides the direction of the program 
by establishing definite goals and provides 
for the evaluation of the program by means 
of a “before and after’ comparison. 


NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES ESTABLISHED 


Once the needs for training and the 
objectives of the program have been estab- 
lished, the devices that are best suited to 
the individual needs of the library and to 
the stated objectives should be selected. 
In the process of selecting the devices, 
both the resources of the library and the 
anticipated results of in-service training 
should be taken into account. 

A final recommendation is that manage- 
ment should not attempt to impose train- 
ing on the employees. Instead they should 
be persuaded and helped to learn. There- 
fore, incentives of one sort or another 
should be used. 
centives in the form of rewards, increases 
in pay, additional privileges, added respon- 
sibility and authority, etc., and penalties, 
in the negation of the items mentioned as 
rewards. 


Industry furnishes in- 


Although professional assistants 
should desire to increase their knowledge 
and their value to the library without 
artificial incentives, some system of defi- 
nite recognition of increased efficiency and 
value to the institution seems appropriate. 


























The Education of Free Men in 


American Democracy 


A recommendation to libraries by the A.L.A. Adult Education Board. 


W: BELIEVE that the recent 115-page 


publication bearing the above title 
deals with questions of first importance to 
every educator, librarian, and earnest citi- 
zen. It is a statement, the result of five 
years study by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association, on what our educational in- 
stitutions must educate for if we are to 
have citizens capable of living demo- 
cratically in a machine age confusing for 
its complexity, speed, and power over man 
and matter. We suggest that libraries 
encourage as many intelligent citizens as 
possible to give it thoughtful reading. 
We believe this book important because 
it deals with education’s part in shaping 
the ultimate objectives for today’s great 
striving. It assumes that the challenge 
facing us today involves more than merely 
conquering the tyrant groups who have 
usurped power today; that it involves the 
creation of new social conditions which 
will not favor the growth of tyranny of 
any kind; that for this an enlightened and 
alert public opinion is necessary, which 
will immediately cry down every tyran- 
nical or undemocratic tendency in every 
phase of our communal life; that the clev- 
erest legal safeguards against tyranny will 
fail unless this strong, informed public 
opinion underlies them. It suggests that 
the building of such an opinion will re- 
quire a redirection of the central objec- 
tives of all education toward that body of 


familiar democratic principles, the essence 
of which is that the common welfare is 
above the individual’s welfare and that 
freedom and “the pursuit of happiness” 
must not be had at the expense of one’s 
fellows, either in the political, the social, 
or the economic spheres. It is to help 
reset the main purposes of democratic edu- 
cation and to rescue ourselves from the 
aimless drifting of the recent past that this 
Educational Policies Commission state- 
ment is “submitted to the American people 
for approval.” We must know what we 
are educating for, indeed we must know 
what we are living for, as much or more 
than we must know what we are fighting 
for. The board believes that libraries 
have an opportunity for real service in get- 
ting the widest possible reading and discus- 
sion for this book in their communities. 

The full text of the study is available 
from the Commission, P.O. Box 74, 
Grand Central Annex, New York City, 
at fifty cents a copy, or 10 per cent dis- 
count on two to nine copies, 25 per cent on 
ten to ninety-nine copies, and 334 per cent 
on one hundred or more. 

A thirty-page abstract in pamphlet form 
under the title, Uncle Sam Is Calling the 
Youth of the Nation, is available from the 
Oregon Commission for Implementing the 
Teaching of Democracy, Oregon State 
Department of Education, Salem, at ten 
cents per copy, or same discounts on quan- 
tities as for the above. 
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A fifteen-page “study-discussion out- 
line” (ten cents) and a four-page “outline 
of policy and action” (free) based on the 
study, are available from the Commission 
free for single copies and quantities at 
net cost of printing (inquire from the 
Commission ). 

It is hoped that libraries will stimulate 
a demand for as many duplicate copies of 
each of the three forms of the study as 
possible. It would be helpful to rubber 
stamp or provide a mimeographed insert 
for each copy of the abridged forms calling 
attention to the full report. 

There are many ways, familiar to most 
librarians, for emphasizing these impor- 
tant publications. They can be promi- 
nently displayed with explanatory posters 
inside the library, in library windows and 
display cases, in schools and colleges, and 
in various meeting places. ‘They can be 
brought to general attention by special 
articles in newspapers and spot announce- 
ments on the radio. They can be brought 
to the attention of special groups—parents, 
teachers, editors, labor leaders, school 
board members, public officials, ministers, 
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priests, and rabbis, adult education coun- 
cil members and leaders, social workers, 
county agricultural and home demonstra- 
tion agents, farm organization leaders, 
leaders of foreign born groups, of women’s 
clubs, of league of women voters, of lunch- 
eon clubs, and public spirited citizens 
generally—by a special form letter or a 
printed announcement or an announce- 
ment read in group meetings. They can 
be the subject of a lecture or analysis by 
prominent local educators in an open pub- 
lic meeting, followed by small group dis- 
cussions using parts of the study itself as 
discussion outlines. 

The Adult Education Board believes 
this publication marks a notable effort to 
begin intelligent planning for a new world 
order, and it again bespeaks for it special 
attention by the libraries of the country. 

Auice M. Farquuar, Chairman 
Lestiz E. BRown 
MarGaArReET FULMER 
Cuar_es H. Compton 
ERNESTINE ROSE 
JoHN CHANCELLOR, 

Adult Education Specialist 


Information Wanted! 


Tue A.L.A. PERsoNNEL Division is collecting personnel information on all men 


and women who are now serving with the armed forces. 


Both enlisted personnel and 


officers in the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Marines, and men and women employed 
in professional library positions with the armed forces are included. 


The information wanted is as follows: 
1. Name 


2. Brief notes on education and library experience, including length of time employed 
in library and type of work (professional, subprofessional, clerical, page, maintenance) 

3. Branch of service and service rating in armed forces (e.g. Air Corps, 2nd Lieu- 
tenant; Camp librarian, 45th Division, Service Club, Camp Doe, Blank, Fla.) 

Library schools are requested to send similar information about their graduates, li- 
brary administrators about their staffs, and individual librarians about their friends. 

The Personnel Division would rather have a duplication of entry than to miss a 


name. Send on that information, now/ 

















Importations Statement Number Five 


N RESPONSE to proposals submitted by 
I the Joint Committee on Importations, 
the British authorities agreed to release 
publications addressed to American li- 
braries which had been detained by the 
British censorship at Bermuda. 
procedures were agreed upon. 
stated they were: 

1. A representative of the joint com- 
mittee was required to go to Bermuda and 
there in conjunction with the censorship 
authorities to identify parcels addressed to 
libraries which were members of the seven 
national library associations represented 
by the joint committee, and upon proper 
identification, the parcels would be freed. 

2. Since many items ordered by Ameri- 
can libraries were sent from abroad ad- 
dressed to a bookseller in America, it was 
necessary for the Joint Committee on Im- 
portations representative to be in posses- 
sion of the original library order to the 
bookseller in order that a particular item 
or items in such parcels might be released 
for the library. 

A representative of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Importations went to Bermuda on 
January 19 to effect the release of pub- 
lications in accordance with the procedure 
agreed upon. The British authorities were 
A consid- 
erable amount of sorting had been already 
performed by them, in anticipation of the 
visit and it was possible, therefore, to make 


Certain 


Briefly 


most cordial and cooperative. 


Ny 


unusually rapid progress. At a conserva- 
tive estimate well over 7500 parcels ad- 
dressed to libraries were released for ship- 
ment to America. 

Some material addressed to booksellers 
is being released but about 125 mail sacks 
of parcels and an unestimated number of 
registered parcels have not been cleared 
because of insufficient data. 

1. Not all the names of booksellers hav- 
ing parcels at Bermuda were known. A 
list is now available and the necessary data 
for the clearance of such material as may 
have been ordered by libraries is being 
solicited. 

2. Many invoices were found in book- 
sellers’ parcels and these have been brought 
to the United States in order that the book- 
sellers may supply the original library or- 
der necessary to release items ordered for 
libraries. When the above data has been 
secured, a further trip to Bermuda will 
be made. 

How soon the cleared parcels will reach 
the U.S. cannot be definitely stated. Some 
neutral boats do stop at Bermuda and the 
British authorities have stated that they 
will do everything possible to expedite 
shipment. Naturally, this cleared material 
when it arrives in the U.S., is subject to 
examination by the Federal authorities. 


Tuomas P. FLEMING, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Importations 


wa 





Nominees for A. L. A. Offices 


iE FOLLOWING nominees for A.L.A. 
ei for 1942-43 and for the Ex- 
ecutive Board will be voted upon by the 
membership this spring. The complete 
list of nominees for the Council has been 
printed in the December Bulletin. 

The officers to be inducted at the Mil- 
waukee Conference in June include the 
president, first vice president, second vice 
president, and treasurer. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, director of the Har- 
vard University Library, will become 
President of the Association for 1942 
automatically, having been President-Elect 
for 1941-42. 

Biographical data on the counselors, 
who will be elected for terms of varying 
length, will accompany the ballots which 
are mailed to all members of the Associa- 
tion later in the spring. 

Althea H. Warren, librarian, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, has no opponent for 
the office of first vice president and presi- 
dent-elect. 

Miss Warren has served on the Execu- 
tive Board since 1940 and on the Council 
since 1934. Her various committee and 
board memberships illustrate the breadth 
of her interests. She was made chairman 
of the Committee on Library Administra- 
tion in 1934 and continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1936. The work on the Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships Committee 
claimed her attention from 1934 to 1938. 

On two occasions she has been a mem- 
ber of the Nominating Committee and has 
served as a member of the Committee on 
Civil Service Relations for a two-year pe- 


riod. In 1932-33 she was a member of the 
Committee on Appointments and has been 
on the Board on Resources of American 





Miss WARREN 


She also 
served two years as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Schemes of Library Service. 

Miss Warren has acted as California 
representative on the Friends of Libraries 
Committee. In the reorganization of the 
A.L.A. the problem of state relationships 
is a most vital one, therefore Miss Warren 
has been chosen as an A.L.A. member on 
this joint committee. The California Li- 
brary Association has been fortunate in 
having her act as president and vice presi- 
dent. 

Recently Miss Warren has been on 
leave from the Los Angeles Public Library 
to direct the Victory Book Campaign. 


Libraries for several years. 
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NOMINEES FOR 4.L.4. OFFICES 


Louis J. Bailey, librarian, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., 
is candidate for Second Vice President op- 
posing Clarence E. Sherman. Mr. Bailey 
has served the A.L.A. as member of Coun- 
cil and chairman of Federal Relations and 
Editorial committees. He has been presi- 
dent of the Indiana, Michigan, and New 
York library associations and National As- 
sociation of State Libraries. 





Rudolph H. Gjelsness, chairman, De- 
partment of Library Science, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is unopposed 
for Treasurer to which office he was 
elected in 1941. He has been chairman of 
the Cataloging and Classification and the 
A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision committees 
and a member of Council. The Arizona 
Library Association made him both presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. 
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Clarence E. Sherman, librarian, Provi- 
dence Public Library, opposes Mr. Bailey 
as candidate for Second Vice President. He 
was chairman of Library Administration, 
Constitution and By-Laws, and Friends 
of Libraries committees and president of 
Rhode Island Library Association and 
Massachusetts Library Club. 
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Louis M. Nourse, librarian, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo., opposing Mr. 
Sanderson for Executive Board, is on the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure and 
president of Missouri Library Association. 
He was chairman of Travel and Finance 
committees and Junior 


Small Libraries round tables. 


Members and 
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Charles R. Sanderson, chief librarian, 
Public Libraries, Toronto, Ontario, is 
candidate for Executive Board opposing 
Louis M. Nourse. Mr. Sanderson has 
been on the Council and is chairman of the 
Canadian Library Advisory Board. His 
assignments have included Membership, 
Publicity, Fire Insurance, International 
Relations, and Friends of Libraries com- 
mittees and the Lending Section. 





Clara Wells Herbert, librarian, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, is 
candidate for Executive Board opposing 
Mrs. Lucile L. Keck. She was chairman 
of Cooperation with National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Committee and 
Professional Training Section, member of 
Parent Education and Library Adminis- 
tration committees and president of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association. 
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Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, librarian, Joint 
Reference Library, Chicago, opposing 

| Miss Herbert for Executive Board, was 
on the Federal Relations, Annuities and 
| Pensions, and Salaries, Employment, and 
Schemes of Library Service committees. 

{ She acted as first vice president of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, president of its 
Illinois Chapter, and $.L.A. representative 
for the Survey of the Special Library Field. 





Donald Coney, librarian, University of 
Texas, Austin, opposing Mr. Dunbar for 
Executive Board, was second vice presi- 
dent, member of Council, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, and Board on 
Resources of American Libraries and presi- 
dent of Texas Library Association and 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries. 








Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, Library Serv- 
ice Division, U.S. Office of Education, op- 
posing Mr. Coney for Executive Board, 
was a member of Council, Board on Sal- 
aries, Staff, and Tenure and Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee and chairman of 
the Catalog Section and Committee on 
Uniform Statistical Report Forms. He 
is on the Finance Committee and War- 


time Committee on Information and Edu- 
cation. 








Arthur Elmore Bostwick, 1860-1942 
Citizen of the World 


be sg my journey through Chi- 


nese libraries may have done for 
China—and I fear that was little enough 
—it opened my eyes to a great, proud, 
urbane civilization. . . . It determined 
me to make an effort to enlist my coun- 
trymen on the side of these our intellectual 
brothers; for in the realm of the mind 
and spirit there is neither nation nor 
race.” 

Nearly seventeen years have passed 
since Dr. Bostwick, as the official delegate 
of the American Library Association, re- 
sponded to an invitation from the Chinese 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education to inspect the libraries 
of that country and make recommenda- 
tions for their improvement and extension. 

How completely Arthur E. Bostwick 
met the requirements of so delicate a mis- 
sion in 1925 is a matter of record. He 
who runs through the files of professional 
journals may read with pride and admira- 
tion the simple statement of a man on 
whose countenance and bearing the civili- 
zation of a young country had left the 
impress of the scholar, the lover of the 
arts, the scientist, the philosopher, the wise 
administrator of books to the people, 
rather than the man of business. Ob- 
viously he had come to China to learn, to 
absorb at first-hand a culture he had long 
known through books, paintings, and 
sculpture, and through the Chinese men, 
women, and children he had met in his 
own country. Such practical knowledge 
of American library procedure as might 


be effective in China at the time would 


be offered only after a period of observa- 
tion and consultation with 
would put it to the test. 


those who 





That Dr. Bostwick should have been 
received with signal honors and high fes- 
tivity in China delighted but did not sur- 
prise the members of his staff in the New 
York Public Library (1901-09) nor those 
of the St. Louis Public Library (1909- 
38). They had always accorded him a 
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unique place in the library world. Quite 
literally he was regarded as guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend with a special flair 
for experimentation in methods and a 
keenness of observation and power of 
analysis of a situation that presented a 
constant challenge to be up and doing in 
whatever field one might be serving, cir- 
culation department, reference room, 
cataloging department, the children’s 
room, art department, music department, 
science and _ technology, the 
branch, the library school. 

All who ever served under Dr. Bost- 
wick felt the same impetus to give the 
best that was in them, to give immediately 
and generously. I, who organized the 
work with children in the New York Pub- 
lic Library under his leadership (1906- 
09), feel that his administrative relation 
to that department stemmed from his own 
childhood and boyhood experience rather 
than from any pattern or plan for an 
American public library. Arthur Elmore 
Bostwick never forgot his own boyhood 
with its manifold interests and his belief 
in its importance in the cycle of life. To 
him, children were always people, a part 
and a legitimate part of the public he 
served, and on their own terms in rela- 
tion to the public library. Moreover, 
children always present a fresh public 
and a fresh point of view to a world ob- 
server. Librarianship 


business 


to him meant 
people, and people of all ages in relation 
to books. 

How then did Arthur Elmore Bostwick 
become the distinguished librarian he did 
become with such power to inspire a staff 
in two such different cities as New York 
and St. Louis and at the same time com- 
mand such confidence the country over as 
his professional record reveals? 

He was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 
an environment of great natural beauty 


which he passionately loved all his life. 
He was a student at Litchfield Institute 
until he entered Yale where he took his 
A.B. in 1881, a Ph.D. in 1883, and be- 
came a graduate fellow of physical science, 
1881-84. He received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. at Washington University, 
St. Louis, in 1932. 

In his Life with Men and Books 
(1939) Dr. Bostwick tells of his varied 
experience in literary work in New York, 
both editorial and contributory, between 
1886 and 1895, when he became chief 
librarian of the New York Free Circulat- 
ing Library. As a librarian he continued 
to write and he also continued that process 
of self-education which meant association 
with people as well as the reading of books. 
It was to go on all his life, he states in 
“How the Community Educates Itself,” 
an address delivered before the American 
Library Association in 1916 (Library 
Journal 41:541-47, August 1916). 

When Arthur Elmore Bostwick was 
appointed chief of the circulation depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library 
in 1901, he brought to a familiar cosmo- 
politan environment a first-hand knowl- 
edge of its past and present. This was 
invaluable in so rapid an expansion of 
libraries as was then under way. But 
Dr. Bostwick brought also the imagina- 
tion, the selective judgment, the sense of 
humor, the respect for personality, and 
the capacity for intense concentrated work 
which raised the branch libraries of New 
York from a veritable backwater in the 
modern library world to signal outposts of 
opportunity for librarians and students 
from all parts of the world. In eight 
years he achieved a miracle of library de- 
velopment characterized by racial under- 
standing, tolerance, and faith in humanity. 
It was inevitable that such a man should 

(Continued on page 220) 











Tentative Conference Program 


Sixty-Fourth eAnnual (onference at 
Milwaukee, June 22 to 27 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First general session, Monday, June 22, 
8:00 p.M.: Address of welcome; President’s 
address, Charles H. Brown, Iowa State 
College Library. 

Second general session, Tuesday, June 
23, 10:00 A.M.: The contribution of public 
libraries to the war effort. 

Third general session, Thursday, June 
25, 10:00 A.M.: The contribution of school, 
college, and university libraries to the war 
effort. 

Fourth general session, Friday, June 26, 
8:00 P.M.: International cultural relations; 
Address, President-Elect Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Harvard University Library. - 

(The above program is subject to revi- 
sion. ) 


AbULT EpuUCATION ROUND TABLE 


Mary A. Sweeney, St. Paul, will speak on 
“Occupational Guidance Service in a Public 
Library.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


The 37th annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries will be held at 
the Hotel Pfister, June 22-24. 


CoMMITTEE ON ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 

Two meetings, one of which will be de- 
voted to defense aspects of archives. Among 
the speakers will be M. Price of the Na- 
tional Archives who will speak on the effect 
of rules of evidence on methods of caring 
for archives; Collas G. Harris, executive 
secretary, Committee on Conservation of 
Cultural Resources, whose address will be 
“Protection of Archives against Hazards 
of War;” A. O. Boniface, National Associa- 
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tion of Safe Manufacturers; and O. H. 
Runyon of Bradner Smith Company. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES 
One general session and six sectional meet- 


ings. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Dinner for members. 


BRANCH LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 

One luncheon and meeting. Sue Salts- 
man, Mt. Pleasant Branch, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, will be discussion leader. 


CaTHOLIc LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Two general sessions and several round 
table discussions are being planned. 


ForEIGN Born, WorK WITH 
The role of the library in relation to the 


foreign born—1942. 
HospiTAL LisprAries RouND TABLE 
One breakfast and business meeting, one 
open meeting. 
Iowa LisprAry ASSOCIATION 
Breakfast for members. 
LATIN AMERICA, COMMITTEE ON 
LiprAry COOPERATION WITH 
One open meeting. 
LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE DIvISsION 


One business meeting and one general 
meeting. 
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DowNTOWN MILWAUKEE WITH THE AUDITORIUM IN THE UPPER LEFT CORNER 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WorRK WITH CHILDREN 
Open meeting for Newbery and Caldecott 
awards. Awards dinner. 


LiprARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Joint open meeting with Library Exten- 
sion Division on state aid. 


LiprARy EXTENSION DIvIsION 


One business meeting and an open meet- 
ing with the Library Extension Board. 


CouNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Breakfast business meeting and an open 
meeting. 


LEAGUE oF LipRARY COMMISSIONS SECTION 
Breakfast business meeting and an open 
meeting. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE 
RouND TABLE 


Breakfast business meeting. 


Liprary Unions Rounp TABLE 


One closed meeting for members of li- 
brary unions from all libraries, an open 
meeting on “Organize for Victory,” and an 
open house are being planned. 


Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


One open meeting. 


SerR1ALs Rounp TABLE 
Two meetings are being planned for li- 
brarians interested in periodical literature. 
SMALL LipraAries RouND TABLE 
Two open meetings, one devoted to small 


libraries and one to medium-sized libraries. 


WIscoNnsIN LiprARyY ASSOCIATION 


Luncheon and one general session. 











Joint Memorandum 


To: College, University, and Public Li- 
brarians. 

From: Carl H. Milam, American Library 
Association; Chester S. Williams, 
School and College Civilian Morale 
Service; Ralph M. Dunbar, Library 
Service Division. 

Supyect: War Information Centers in 
Libraries. 


The primary purpose of the action pro- 
posed in this memorandum is to enable key 
information centers in colleges and uni- 
versities and war information centers in 
large public libraries to receive, from co- 
operating private publishers, immediately 
on publication, sample copies—for ex- 
hibit—of pamphlets (and in a few cases 
books) related to war activities. As their 
contribution to the war effort, many li- 
braries are developing war information 
centers. These collections contain the lat- 
est government and nongovernment publi- 
cations on our war activities, including 
reports, regulations, directories, releases, 
and general informational material. Col- 
lege, university, and public libraries are 
involved in supplying this needed service 
to teachers, students, writers, speakers, 
and citizens generally. 

In order to develop a functioning net- 
work of these information centers, it is 
important (1) to know which libraries 
are undertaking or are planning to under- 
take such activities and (2) to take co- 
operative steps to aid these libraries. With 
this in mind, the American Library As- 
sociation and the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service together with the 
Library Service Division of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing plan of action: 


1. The School and College Civilian 
Morale Service will certify approximately 
140 key centers of information and train- 
ing located in some of the leading colleges 
and universities. Each key center will 
develop and maintain a war information 
center (or library of information) prefer- 
ably set up as a distinct unit in the college 
or university library. As suggested in the 
pamphlet School and College Civilian 
Morale Service: How to Participate, stu- 
dents, faculty, and other volunteers will 
perform numerous services for community 
leaders and organizations within the serv- 
ice area of the key center. 

2. The School and College Civilian 
Morale Service recognizes the fact that 
other college and university libraries are 
performing many of the services suggested 
for the key centers on their own initiative 
or at the suggestion of the A.L.A. Be- 
cause of the limitation of copies which 
publishers are willing to send out, it is 
doubtful whether the services proposed in 
this memorandum can be extended to them 
at this time. 

3. The public libraries in cities of one 
hundred thousand population which have 
organized special war information centers 
on their own initiative, or on the recom- 
mendation of the A.L.A. or the School and 
College Civilian Morale Service, will also 
be listed as explained in the following 
paragraphs. Some of these libraries have 
already been certified by local defense 
councils as official information centers. 
(It is recognized that many smaller li- 
braries are rendering equally important 
information service but it does not seem 
possible at this time to extend this distri- 


(Continued on page 228) 
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DEFENSE NEWS 
Put the Victory Book Campaign over the Top 


Victory Book Campaign Report, 
January 12-February 15 


THE TOTAL NUMBER of books col- 
lected from all sources is 2,576,407, of 
which number 1,546,145 are suitable for 
distribution to the Army, Navy, Mer- 
chant Marine, and U.S.O. clubs. 

The books have been distributed to the 
following: Army camps, 515,486; ports 
of embarkation, 43,000; Navy, 115,414; 
American Merchant Marine Library 
Association, 71,705; U.S.O. clubs, 
168,712; total, 914,317. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


The number of books distributed from 
each state is as follows: 

Alabama, 3342; Arkansas, 153; Cali- 
fornia, 55,270; Colorado, 14,012; Con- 
necticut, 65,600; Delaware, 4131; 
Florida, 5329; Georgia, 13,535; Illinois, 
23,005. 

Indiana, 36,705; Iowa, 15,697; Kan- 
sas, 8694; Kentucky, 4165; Louisiana, 
16,718; Maine, 17,769; Maryland, 5410; 
Massachusetts, 66,543 ; Michigan, 15,265; 
23,755; Mississippi, 344; 
Missouri, 13,274; Montana, 6847. 

Nebraska, 13,253; New Hampshire, 
7127; New Jersey, 26,405; New Mexico, 
2105; New York, 179,950; North Caro- 
lina, 6336; North Dakota, 2827; Ohio, 
49,024; Oklahoma, 7564; Oregon, 518; 
Pennsylvania, 145,827; Rhode Island, 
10,275; South Carolina, 1816; South Da- 
kota, 5812. 

Tennessee, 3944; Texas, 3251; Utah, 


Minnesota, 


3155; Vermont, 4899; Washington, 
6654; West Virginia, 1855; Wisconsin, 
18,085; Wyoming, 4079. 


Libraries in Civilian Defense 

THE OFFice OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
suggests the following activities for li- 
braries: 

Emphasize current pamphlet materials ; 
make them immediately available; special- 
ize in the morale building materials. 

Encourage forums and courses in li- 
brary buildings and provide discussion 
leaders; offer library buildings to the local 
defense council. 

Take books and pamphlets to forums 
and training centers in the area; circulate 
them freely. 

Make greater use of films and radio 
programs in addition to printed informa- 
tion. 

Lend all possible aid to the Victory 
Book Campaign for soldiers. 

Publicize the civilian defense program 
by displaying Federal, state, and local 
defense publications. 

Send copies of bibliographies that are 
prepared on civilian defense to the Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Librarians as individuals are urged to 
enroll at once with the volunteer bureau 
of their civilian defense office. There 
is work for every individual and library 
techniques are demanded in connection 
with many phases of organization work, 
especially record keeping, indexing, and 
filing. It is expected that local commit- 
tees will make full use of library skills. 
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Forums in Wartime 
On January 7, Mrs. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt asked the country’s libraries to 
become a definite part of the civilian de- 
fense program. ‘The libraries were asked 
to incorporate the following, along with 
other features: 


1. Organization of forums, discussion 
groups, and instructional courses in phases 
of civilian defense, making the library build- 
ings available for such programs. 

2. Greater use of films, radio, and other 
media to reach persons of all ages and inter- 
ests. 


These two suggestions from the Office 
of Civilian Defense have already been 
combined in library film forums. As 
evidence of the public’s desire to par- 
ticipate in a program of this kind, more 
than six thousand persons attended the 
library film forums prior to the country’s 
declaration of war. 
desire on the part of the public will be 
greatly strengthened and should be fos- 
tered for the promotion of instruction and 
morale. To do just this, library film 
forums have expanded their programs to 


Now in wartime this 


include many films on civilian defense. 

The selection of films used 
forums has been liberalized to the extent 
that each local librarian may select 
films fitted to the needs of his individual 
community from a selected list of about 
eighty-two films. With each forum pro- 
gram suggestions for the discussions to 
follow the films are sent out, and li- 
brarians are asked to stress the point that 
films are meant to stimulate discussion 
rather than to be purely instructional or 
entertaining. 

Although stressing defense activities, li- 
brary film forums are aware that it is 


in film 


absolutely essential to conserve and extend 
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social gains which are a part of the 
democracy for which we are fighting. 


Defense Packet 


‘THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND has 
accumulated a defense packet which it will 
send upon request for twenty-five cents. 
Included in the packet are Defense Hous- 
ing in Our Town, a digest summary of 
Housing for Defense, Facts about Labor 
and National Defense, Labor in the De- 
fense Crisis by T. R. Carskadon, and 
Recommendations of the Labor Committee 
of the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The packet may be ordered from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Pasadena Defense Council 


THE SETUP of the Pasadena, Calif., 
Defense Council includes nine major ac- 
tivities, all of which have implications for 
The head- 
ings are: civil protection, human resources 
and skills, health and welfare, transporta- 
tion and shelter, public information (lo- 
cated at public library), industrial 
resources and public utilities, food re- 
sources and control, women’s activities, 


the library in civilian defense. 


and education for national defense. 


If Air Raids Come 


THE ATTENTION of librarians through- 
out the country is called to the following 
questions of air raid protection: 

Are you in constant communication with 
the police and fire departments of your 
city? 

Does your building have its own safety 
squads, fire marshals, fire extinguishers, 
guides, and guardians? 

Are arrangements made for the transfer 
of staff and visitors to the safe portion 
of the building? 
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British Civilian Defense 

The Mobilization of the Home Front: 
The British Experience and Its Signifi- 
cance for the United States by Eric H. 
Biddle, is publication number eighty-one 
of the Public Administration Service. 
The book is divided into five parts: the 
new role of civilian agencies, the mobiliza- 
tion of manpower, the new strategy on 
the home front, organization on the home 
front, and administrative principles. 

Mr. Biddle is an American adminis- 
trator who observed British civilian ad- 
ministration as it operated in every major 
British city during the series of blitzes 
that began with London in 1940 and 
ended with Hull in 1941. 

His experience and background have 
enabled him to present an analysis of the 
responsibility of civilian agencies in Fed- 
eral, and city 
America. 

The pamphlet can be secured from the 
Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 
Sixtieth St., Chicago, for sixty cents. 


state, governments of 


Pan American Day 


Pan AMERICAN Day will be celebrated 
on April 14. The observance of this day 
will offer an opportunity for librarians 
to feature materials on the other Amer- 
icas. 
items of interest for a Pan 
American Day may be secured from the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


Several 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


THE THREE most recent publications 
in the Public Affairs Pamphlets series are 
More For Your Money by Carol Willis 
Moffett, How to Check Inflation by John 
M. Clark, and Prostitution and the War 
by Philip S. Broughton. 
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These pamphlets may be secured for 
ten cents each from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Burch Book Postage Bill 


THE NATIONAL CoMMITTEE to Abol- 
ish Postal Discrimination against Books 
has copies of the mimeographed summary 
of the Burch Book Postage Bill and also 
reprints of “Some Facts About the Book 
Postage Rate” from The Publishers’ 
W eekly of December 20, 1941, for distri- 
bution to libraries. 

Requests should be addressed to the 
committee, 285 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Fire Protection 


THE NATIONAL Fire PRoTectIon As- 
SOCIATION has issued a booklet, Employee 
Organization for Fire Safety. Because of 
the increasing importance of problems of 
fire safety and fire protection, such in- 
formation as this booklet gives is more 
significant than heretofore. 

The presentation is in clear, concise 
language, supplemented by many illustra- 
tions, and included are facts about fire 
safety as they affect employees, department 
heads, and plant managers. 

Single copies at twenty-five cents and 
quantities at reduced rates may be ob- 
tained from the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. 


School Libraries and Wartime 
Education Programs 


SEVERAL BULLETINS have recently come 
to A.L.A. Headquarters reporting what 
schools and school libraries are doing in 
the wartime program. The January 1942 
issue of the Bulletin of the School Library 
Association of California has an article 
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on the pioneer beginnings of school library 
service at Linda Vista, the San Diego 
housing project for defense workers, and 
another on service to the defense training 
students. 

The New Jersey School Library Asso- 
ciation publication called School Library 
Bulletin had two January issues, one on 
the Victory Book Campaign and one re- 
porting the “Libraries and the War” 
policy statement adopted by the A.L.A. 
Council in December 1941. 

From Georgia came a bulletin, School 
Library Participation in the National 
Emergency, prepared by a committee of 
school librarians and sent out by the state 
school library supervisor. Accompanying 
the bulletin is a brief List of Free and 
Inexpensive Material on Problems Re- 
lated to National Defense and announce- 
ment of the W.P.A. series of training 
institutes on selection, purchase, organiza- 
tion, and use of pamphlet material. 

The December issue of Film and Book 
from the Newark Board of Education was 
on the subject of school libraries and de- 
fense. From the same board comes War 
Times, official bulletin of the School Com- 
mittee on Defense Services cooperating 
with Newark Defense Council. Appear- 
ing first in February, the issue included 
an eight-page section, From “Alert” to 
“All Clear,” a suggested program for rec- 
reation in Newark schools during air raid 
drills. 

Probably many other state and local 
education departments, school systems, and 
school library organizations have issued 
publications similar in purpose to the 
above. The School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division at A.L.A. Headquarters, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, urges 
that two copies of all such publications 
be sent in to the division so that it may 
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serve as a clearing house concerning school 
library war activities. Where no bulletins 
are published, letters describing the de- 
mands on school libraries of the wartime 
program and the way in which those de- 
mands are met, will be very welcome. 


Inter-American Packets 


THE INFORMATION EXCHANGE of the 
U.S. Office of Education has announced 
that eight new packets of material on inter- 
American friendship and understanding 
The packets include 
pamphlets, mimeographed lessons, bibliog- 
raphies, magazines, charts, etc., and may 
be borrowed from the exchange for a two- 
week period. Lists of the packets and 
their contents may be obtained on request 
from Verna A. Carley, director, Informa- 
tion Exchange on Education in Wartime, 


U.S. Office of Education. 


are now available. 


War Education in the Army 


THE Morate BRANCH, now Special 
Services Branch, of the Army has formu- 
lated a plan which will give American sol- 
diers information on the background of the 
war, especially why they are fighting and 
what they are fighting for. A test of the 
plan is being made in the Second Army. 

A thirteen-week series of lectures is be- 
ing given to the men of the Second Army, 
and if the series proves successful the plan 
will be applied to the entire U.S. Army. 
The lectures include world and hemi- 
spheric geography, American history, the 
struggle for human liberty and constitu- 
tional rights, Fascist, Nazi, and Com- 
munist systems in contrast to the American 
way of life, and the world crisis. 

Another phase of the plan will include 
twelve lectures on the military forces of 
the U.S. including the Army, Navy, and 
Marines, 
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Mail Books to Service Men 


THE PosTMASTER GENERAL has ap- 
proved a regulation which makes it pos- 
sible to affix the Booksellers’ label which is 
being distributed by a committee of the 
Publishers’ Bureau, American Booksellers’ 
Association, Publishers’’Ad Club, and the 
Publishers’ Weekly, to any book addressed 
to a man in the service or to a corps area 
headquarters and mail it at the one and 
one half cents per pound rate. It is not 
necessary to wrap the book. Simply tie a 
string around it and drop it in the mail 


box. 


Newark Wartime Council 


LIBRARIES IN NEWARK are mobilizing 
for war with the formation of a council 
of public and private libraries to pool in- 
formation resources for the emergency. 
Beatrice Winser, librarian of the Newark 
Public Library, heads the new organiza- 
tion which will be known as the Wartime 
Council of Newark Libraries. 

Twelve libraries are charter members 
of the council, representing business con- 
cerns and public and private institutions 
in the city. They are the libraries of the 
Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, Board of Education, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, New Jersey 
College of Pharmacy, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark College of 
Engineering, Newark Museum, the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey, St. Bene- 
dict’s Preparatory School, University of 
Newark, and the Newark Public Library. 

In addition, the Office of Government 
Reports, through its state director, is co- 
operating with the new council. 

Representatives of the various organi- 
zations which form the Wartime Council 
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of Newark Libraries met recently to dis- 
cuss the need for cooperation between 
Newark’s public and private information 
centers. The cooperating libraries will 
exchange publications and list their re- 
sources and services in a master file at the 
public library. 

The public library will be the informa- 
tion center without in any way assuming 
the role of special libraries. It is hoped 
that much of the specialized information 
gathered for executives in special fields 
will be made available for the common 


good. 


Storytelling Bulletin 


Storytelling is the title of the attractive 
and practical bulletin issued by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
(35¢ each; 25 or more, 30¢ each). It 
will be useful to parents, teachers, and 
librarians in the ernergency periods facing 
us. Several chapters have been written by 
librarians, others by teachers, authors, and 
editors. 


Pamphlet Distribution Service 


A PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
has been established by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service for the dissemination of im- 
portant government documents in small 
towns and rural areas. 

An attractive poster for table or wall 
display calls attention to fifteen or twenty 
carefully selected government documents. 
The first selection, now ready, is a miscel- 
laneous “U.S. at War.” Subsequent col- 
lections to be issued, probably at intervals 
of one month, will deal with specific sub- 
jects. 

The initial distribution is to one thou- 
sand county and small public libraries, 
with the possibility of more extensive dis- 
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tribution later. The A.L.A., with the 
assistance of state agencies, has designated 
these libraries, all of which are in cities 
under twenty-five thousand population, 
and has sponsored the project to the extent 
of inviting the cooperation of the libraries 
that have been chosen to take part in the 
experiment. 


Education for Victory 


Tue U.S, Orrice or Epucation has 
replaced School Life with a new biweekly 
periodical, Education for Victory. The 
section, “Libraries and War,” prepared by 
Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of the Library 
Service Division, will call attention to sig- 
nificant developments at the Federal level 
which have implications for libraries and 
to specific library activities which will con- 
tribute to the war effort. There is a pos- 
sibility that each issue may list the most 
significant government and _ nongovern- 
ment publications, with particular refer- 
ence to the needs of school, small college, 
and public libraries. 
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Fifty thousand copies will be available 
for free distribution for a six-issue period, 
but these six free copies will not all go 
to the same individuals. The distribution 
will be staggered so as to get as wide a 
coverage as possible. As plans stand now, 
all public libraries, all university and col- 
lege libraries, and a large number of 
school libraries will be covered in this 
free distribution. 


War Communiques 


THE Navy is willing to turn over to 
the U.S. Information Service of the Office 
hundred 
copies of its official communiques for dis- 
tribution to libraries. ‘The Information 
Service has agreed to handle distribution 
if the A.L.A. will assemble the requests. 

Libraries that wish to be placed on the 
mailing list for the official communiques 
of the War Department, may write di- 
rectly to the Press Branch, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations, Munitions Building, War 
Department, Washington, D.C. 


of Government Reports, two 





Arthur Elmore Bostwick 
(Continued from page 211) 


be called to another city in need of these 
same qualities. In 1909 he was appointed 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Library. 

On his retirement in 1938 the Board 
of Directors of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary adopted the following resolution of 
tribute. 


Dr. Bostwick’s intellectual attainments 
have contributed much to the members of 
the staff and the citizens of St. Louis. 


Among these are the tremendous range of 
information at his command, his scientific 
outlook, his freedom from prejudices, the 
openness of his mind to all points of view, 
and his wide and intimate knowledge of 


books. 


Dr. Bostwick was president of the 
A.L.A., 1907-08. He served on the 
Executive Board, 1907-09 and 1915-17. 
He was a member of the A.L.A. Council 
almost continuously from 1904 to 1942 
and served as chairman of many commit- 
tees for the Association. 

He was president of the New York 
Library Club, of the New York State 
Library Association, of the Missouri Li- 
brary Association, of the American 
Library Institute, and was honorary direc- 
tor of the Library Association of China, 
1925-42. 

His book, The American Public Li- 
brary, first published in 1910, is regarded 
as a standard text for use in library 


schools. ANNE CARROLL Moore 
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Milwaukee Conference, June 22 to 27, 1942 


A Restatement of Public 
Library Standards 


AFTER A SERIES of preliminary confer- 
ences on library planning the National 
Resources Planning Board has requested 
the American Library Association, through 
the Committee on Postwar Planning and 
a group of advisers, to undertake a restate- 
ment of public library standards. It has 
been tentatively agreed that the A.L.A. 
group will submit to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board its statement on 
standards not later than June 30, 1942. 
Federal funds have been made available for 
a meeting of the A.L.A. representatives, 
and such a meeting has been scheduled for 
the latter part of April. 

The major purpose of the project is to 
draft for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board a memorandum formulating 
public library standards which may be 
used as measures of the adequacy of library 
service and as guides to library develop- 
ment in the postwar period. The compila- 
tion of this measuring stick will make it 
possible to show in detail the degree to 
which present library service in the states 
and their political subdivisions meets, or 
fails to meet, acceptable standards. The 
opportunity of gaining the interest and, it 
is hoped, the support of the principal plan- 
ning agency of the Federal government in 
library service is obviously important. 
The project outlined has the full endorse- 
ment and support of the Executive Board 


of the A.L.A. 
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It is proposed that the formulation of 
standards be undertaken, under the gen- 
eral direction of the Committee on Post- 
war Planning, by a group of A.L.A. 
representatives, composed of librarians 
representing different types of public li- 
braries and the various A.L.A. boards and 
committees which have been concerned in 
the development of library standards. 
This group, through individuals and ap- 
propriate subcommittees, will thoroughly 
review present standards and the available 
statistics of library service and will at- 
tempt to restate standards in the various 


fields. 


Graduate Study Report Available 


Graduate Study in Librarianship in the 
United States by Helen F. Pierce has been 
issued by the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship. The report was prepared for 
the board under the direction of the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago. Copies of the report may be 
borrowed from the A.L.A. Headquarters 
Library, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Library School Accredited 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY 
SciENCE, Catholic University of America, 
received provisional accreditation as a 
Type II library school by action of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, 
December 31, 1941. This library school 
emphasizes the preparation of librarians 
for service in Catholic schools and col- 
leges. 
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Library Extension News 


THREE new regional library services 
and one demonstration have been reported 
to the Library Extension Board. 

The T.V.A. initiated service in the 
Kentucky dam construction area through 
contracts signed in December with the 
University of Tennessee Junior College 
at Martin (which will serve as head- 
quarters), the state department of edu- 
cation, and the four counties of Henry, 
Benton, Stewart, and Houston. This is 
the seventh of the T.V.A. regional library 
services. 

One result of North Carolina’s state 
aid program is the Beaufort-Hyde-Martin 
Regional Library, with headquarters at 
Washington. In addition, two groups of 
three counties each, are employing trained 
librarians jointly, though keeping funds 
and service distinct. 

The Radford Area Public Library was 
stimulated by the Extension Division of 
the Virginia State Library to meet the 
need of an important industrial defense 
area. It serves the city of Radford and 
Montgomery and Pulaski counties with 
a bookmobile, by formal contract between 
the county supervisors, the school authori- 
ties, and the library board. 

The Missouri Library Commission and 
the state-wide library service project are 
sponsoring a regional demonstration in the 
area surrounding Fort Leonard Wood— 
Phelps and Pulaski counties, and possibly 
Laclede. 

The Rapides Parish demonstration 
sponsored by the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission opened January 16 with a pro- 
gram in the courthouse at Alexandria 
where headquarters are set up. It will 
serve the civilian and military population 
in a congested, teeming defense area, in- 
cluding three large Army camps. Eight 
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branches are planned, including two for 
Negroes, and bookmobile service. 

Progress in British Columbia since 
the provincial library survey of 1927-28 
is reported in detail in the report of the 
public library commission for 1940. The 
recommendations themselves are recon- 
sidered in light of the present situation 
and with a few exceptions are reaffirmed as 
valid today. Progress reported includes 
the three union district libraries, an in- 
terior depot at Prince George for travel- 
ing-library and open-shelf service to a 
large district remote from the capital, and 
increased provincial aid. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by a group of twenty-eight representative 
farm women called together by Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife in Chicago 
December 29 to 30, as part of a national 
wartime platform of American farm 
women: 

“As tax burdens increase, we must 
guard educational, cultural, and spiritual 
services—public schools, the extension 
libraries, churches, and _ other 
institutions contributing to social well- 
being.” 

A bookmobile exhibit prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture can be 
borrowed by any responsible organization 
that can use it to advantage and pay 
shipping charges both ways. It would be 
particularly suitable for farmers’ week at 
the state college or a state fair or other 
opportunity to reach large numbers of 
people where the Department of Agri- 
culture name would carry weight. When 
closed, it is four feet high by five feet 
long by three feet six inches wide. 
Opened, it is four feet high by five feet 
eight inches long by five feet two inches 
wide. Its estimated shipping weight is 
five hundred pounds. It requires a table 
or platform twenty-four inches high by 


service, 
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four feet wide by five feet long. It is not 
essential that the exhibit have electric con- 
nection, but it is more effective if there 
is one that will light the inside of the 
vehicle and the rear light and will turn 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE’S TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


Milwaukee Hotels 


HEADQUARTERS of the Milwaukee Con- 
ference to be held June 22-27, 1942, will 
be the Milwaukee Auditorium on N. Fifth 
St. between W. Kilbourn and W. State 
streets. Exhibits, meetings, and A.L.A. 
offices will be in the Auditorium. Head- 
quarters staff members and officers of the 
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Requests should be 


Division of Economic 


the moving labels. 
addressed to the 

Information, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
of Agriculture, 


nomics, Department 


Washington, D.C. 





Association will the Hotel 
Schroeder. 

The following hotels have guaranteed 
to set aside rooms for A.L.A. delegates at 
the rates per day indicated. Add 10 per 
cent for those marked with an asterisk. 
Other hotels in Milwaukee may announce 


similar increases. 


stay at 





























MILwAuKEE Hore RATES 
Distance from Rates 
Name Address Milwaukee 
Auditorium Single Double 

Abbott Crest* 1226 W. Wisconsin Ave. 84 blocks $2.00 $3.50 

tler: 618 N. Second St. 5 blocks 1.75 3.00— 3.50 
Carlton 1120 N. Milwaukee St. 11 blocks 1.50 3.50 
Eastway 636 N. Van Buren 12 blocks 4.00 
Kilbourn 624 N. Third St. 44 blocks 1.75-2.50 3.00— 8.00 
Knickerbocker 1028 E. Juneau 18 blocks 3.00-4.00 5 .00-10.00 
LaSalle < 729 N. Eleventh St. 8 blocks 2.50-2.75 5 .50-10 .00 
Milwaukee Athletic Club (for men only) 758 N. Broadway 7_ blocks 2.00-—4.00 4.00—7 .00 
Maryland 625 N. Fourth St. 34 blocks 2.00 4.00-10 .00 
Medford* 605 N. Third St. 44 blocks 2.00-3 .00 3.50—- 5.00 
Miller* 723 N. Third St. 34 blocks 1.75-3.50 3.50— 9.50 
New Pfister* 424 E. Wisconsin Ave. 10} blocks 2.50 up 4.00 up 
Plankinton House* 609 N. Plankinton Ave. 54 blocks 3 .00-5 .00 5 .00-10 .00 
Republican 907 N. Third St. 14 blocks 2.00-2.75 3.50— 8.00 
Schroeder* 634 N. Fifth St. 2 blocks 3 .00-—6 .00 6.00-— 8.00 
Shorecrest 1962 N. Prospect Ave. 23 blocks 5.00 6.00 
Tower* 716 N. Eleventh St. 7 blocks 5.00 | §5.00- 8.00 
Wisconsin* 714 N. Third St. 3 blocks 2.00-3.50 | 3.00-10.00 





* 10 per cent addition to rates indicated has been announced. 
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Exhibits at Milwaukee 


A.L.A. sections, committees, boards, and 
other groups within the Association wish- 
ing to exhibit at the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence, June 22-27, are requested to file 
applications for space with Harold H. 
Laskey at A.L.A. Headquarters. Space 
assignments will probably be made about 


April 15. 


Information and Education 


Committee 

THE WartTIME Committee on Infor- 
mation and Education, formerly the Com- 
mittee on War Information and Education 
Services, has added to its number Harriet 


Milwaukee Road 41 


City Hall 58 

County Court House 8 

Public Library 13 

Safety Building 12 

Root as a consultant of the committee. 
Miss Root is head of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service in the Office of Government 
Reports. 


List of Mexican Exchanges 


A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS LiBRARY has 
received a copy of “Libros y folletos que 
se ofrecen en canje, no. 1, Diciembre 1941” 
from the department of acquisitions and 
exchange of the National Library of 
Mexico in Mexico City. This is a list 
itemizing 1058 pieces which are offered 
on an exchange basis. It includes govern- 
ment publications, books, and pamphlets 
in both Spanish and English. 























THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Youth and the Future 


THE GENERAL REPORT of the American 
Youth Commission, Youth and the Fu- 
ture, has just been published. The find- 


ings of the report include the following: 


In the years of toil and struggle ahead, our 
former negligence in the preparation of 
young people for the present situation is 
likely to rise up to haunt us. For the future, 
we must redouble our efforts to prepare on- 
coming youth adequately for the burdens 
and responsibilities both of war and peace. 

To the end that all youth may become re- 
sponsible adults, trained for democracy, 
tough in mind and body, the commission 
advocates that an integrated program of 
rehabilitation and preparation be undertaken 
immediately. Full cognizance of the emer- 
gency period of 1942 is taken as the com- 
mission names the successful prosecution of 
the war as “the most important problem con- 
fronting the American people of today.” 


The commission recommends creation of 
a public work youth agency within the 
Federal Security Agency where personnel 
can be in constant contact with the other 
social agencies whose programs impinge on 
the welfare of youth. Integration of the 
present programs of the N.Y.A. and the 
C.C.C. would increase the efficiency of 
the programs. 

Especially at the community level, 
young people need planned occupational 
adjustments. Schools, public employment 
agencies, and private business must co- 
operate to provide the maximum amount 
of guidance, training, and job placement. 

Among other suggested plans for the 


provision of opportunities for rural youth 
is Federal aid for rural library service 
through grants to the states. 


Talking Books 

PATRONS of libraries may be interested 
in the talking books available from the 
American Foundation for the Blind for 
one dollar. There are a number of short 
selections which are well within the 
average person’s means. Included are 
such items as Snow White and The Seven 
Dwarfs; interpretations by Eva Le Galli- 
enne of Oscar Wilde’s The Birthday of 
the Infanta and The Nightingale and the 
Rose; collections of some of Alexander 
Woollcott’s favorite stories and poems, 
under the titles of The W oollcott Listener 
and The Woollcott Listener: Supplement, 
and a reading of Dickens’ 4 Christmas 
Carol. 

For further information, write to the 
Talking Book Department, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 W. 
16th St., New York City. 


Planning for Libraries 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PLANNING 
Committee of Philadelphia has published 
a report of the survey of library facilities 
in the Philadelphia area under the title, 
Philadelphia Libraries; A Survey of Fa- 
cilities, Needs and Opportunities. The 
book is a report to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, whose grants made the 
survey possible. 

The report covers a survey of the com- 
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munity, of libraries in Philadelphia, of 
union library catalogs, interlibrary loans, 
cataloging, _ specialization, 
other aspects of library cooperation, the 
bibliographical center, and the library 
problem at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The book was published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press and the price 


is $3.50. 


cooperative 


Fellowship for Canadian 


THE Institute of International Educa- 
tion is offering a graduate fellowship of 
eighteen hundred dollars to a Canadian 
for study in the United States during the 
academic year 1942-43. Al fields except 
law are included. Candidates must be 
under thirty years of age and unmarried 
during the tenure of the fellowship. 

The general requirements for eligibility 
are: 

1. Must be a Canadian citizen 

2. Must be a graduate of a Canadian 
college or university of recognized stand- 
ing 

3. Must be of good moral character 
and intellectual ability, and have suitable 
personal qualities 

4. Must be in good health 

5. Must possess ability to do inde- 
pendent study 

6. Must have a practical reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language 

For application forms write to the In- 
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stitute of International Education, 2 W, 
45th St., New York City. Applications 
and credentials must reach the institute 
not later than April 1, 1942. 


Building America 


AN INTERESTING PRESENTATION of the 
place of libraries in American life appears 
in the February number of Building 
America. A history of libraries in this 
country, descriptions of various services 
given by libraries, and a discussion of the 
functions of the A.L.A. are presented, with 
many illustrations. 

Libraries not receiving this issue as a 
part of a regular subscription will want to 
secure single copies. These are priced at 
thirty cents each and may be ordered from 
the Americana Corporation, 2 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 


State Library Association 
Meetings 


THE DATES for two state library asso- 
ciation meetings have been changed to the 
following: 

Alabama Library Association on May 1- 
2 at Auburn. 

Louisiana Library Association on April 
16-18 at Monroe. 

The following announcement has been 
received recently. 

Wyoming Library Association on May 
25-26 at Laramie. 




















THE POST 


Communications to or from ALLA. Members 


Report from Britain 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Well, we are at last all in it together, 
and now we can just get down to brass tacks 
and finish off the job. More power to your 
elbow on your side of the scrap, whether in 
field or workshop. 

Our libraries are keeping busier than ever, 
but we shall have serious difficulties to face 
in the near future owing to the call-up of so 
many men, and we are not even sure that we 
shall be able to keep our younger women. 
The blitz on Paternoster Row, which de- 
stroyed so many millions of books and dis- 
organized the publishers, plus the paper 
shortage and the shortage of labour and 
materials for binding, all combine to enhance 
the value of library stocks and may ulti- 
mately mean that people will have to resort 
to their libraries for all but ephemeral read- 
ing. 

In spite of all our present problems, we 
still have an eye on the future, for McColvin 
has been given six months’ leave for the pur- 
pose of visiting libraries of all sizes and types 
and drawing up a report upon the future 
organization of the whole public library serv- 
ice. He has nearly finished the visiting part 
of it, in the course of which we went together 
to meet groups of members in various parts 
of the country, and now he is about ready to 
compile his report. 

We very much appreciate your kindly fore- 
thought in laying plans for the restoration 
of destroyed or damaged library stocks. At 
the moment we cannot do very much about 
it because, even where stocks have been 
destroyed, staffs are very short. Above all, 
we do not know what other libraries may yet 
be destroyed, so, for the time being, we are 
asking libraries to let us know what spares 
or duplicates they have, but to keep the 
books themselves until we ask for them. 


This has the double advantage of keeping 
such stocks widely dispersed and of allow- 
ing us to make the most effective distribution 
when we finally know the full extent of the 
losses. 
P. S. J. Wetsrorp, Secretary 
The Library Association 
Public Library 
Launceston, Cornwall, England 


Addendum to Policy Statement 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


The statement of library policy adopted by 
the Council, December 27, 1941, has been 
read with heartiest agreement—so far as it 
goes. May we suggest an addendum? 

In the old, pedantic days all libraries were 
divided into three parts—information, rec- 
reation, and inspiration. The first two are 
thoughtfully and well covered in the state- 
ment of policy. 

But what has become of the third part? 
How about philosophy, religion, literature, 
art, music? Where are Socrates, Jesus, 
Shakespeare, Michelangelo, Beethoven? 
And what would a postwar world, however 
planned for security, be like if somebody 
somewhere was not busy emphasizing the 
traditions those men have helped create? 

A leaf from Archibald MacLeish would 
help, and praise be, he is in a position to 
help both as writer and as librarian: 

“Only by affirmation, only by exhibiting 
to the people the nobility and beauty of 
their intellectual inheritance can that in- 
heritance be made secure... . 

“Against those who would destroy the 
tradition he must bring the force of the 
tradition. Against those who would mutilate 
the beauty of the monuments, he must bring 
the beauty of the monuments. .. . 

“Keepers of books, keepers of print and 
paper on the shelves, librarians are keepers 
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also of the records of the human spirit— 
the records of men’s watch upon themselves. 
In such a time as ours, when wars are made 
against the spirit and its works, the keeping 
of these records is itself a kind of war- 
fare.” 

Let’s save a little of our book budget to 
remain “great repositories of culture” 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt). And let’s add 
one more paragraph to the statement of na- 
tional policy: ° 

The library must keep alive the record 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 





of the life of the human mind and spirit, 
so that, as keepers of the word, we shall 
help make the postwar world worth plan- 
ning for. 


Giapys CALDWELL, Head 

Art and Music Department 

KATHARINE K. Garsutt, Head 

Literature and Philology Department 

Louise E. Jones, Head 

Philosophy and Religion Department 
Los Angeles Public Library 





Joint Memorandum 
(Continued from page 214) 


bution to them for the reasons mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. Plans are 
under way, however, by some of the gov- 
ernment agencies to serve some of the 
smaller libraries with packets of govern- 
ment publications. ) 

4. The School and College Civilian 
Morale Service and the A.L.A. will: 

a. Maintain a file of the war infor- 
mation centers identified in the college, 
university, and public libraries. 

b. Send copies of the list to all co- 
operating private publishers who have 
indicated to the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service that they will 
send to the libraries identified, exhibit 
copies of the latest publications on war 
problems or announcements of such pub- 
lications. (This service would be ex- 
tended first to the key centers and 
second, it is hoped, to the public li- 
braries in large cities. Later, if found 

feasible it might be extended to other 
college and public libraries. ) 








c. Make available copies of the list 
of identified war information centers to 
such other government agencies as may 
desire to use it in the distribution of 
publications relating to the war. 

5. The American Library Association, 
the Civilian Morale Service, and the Li- 
brary Service Division of the U.S. Office 
of Education will keep in close contact 
with one another regarding plans to assist 
libraries in developing and improving the 
war Every effort 
will be made to avoid duplication of ac- 
tivity with its resulting confusion to the 
college, university, and public libraries 
needing the services described. 

The preceding statements regarding the 
cooperative plans are designed to clarify 
the developing program. Steps are being 
taken for the implementation of the pro- 
gram and you will be kept informed of 
developments. The Library Service Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington and the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, will be glad to be informed 
about war information center activities in 
any library of any size and kind. 


information centers. 





